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LOOKING UP, VERONICA SAW 4 TALL MAN WATCHING HER WITH AN AMUSED SMILE, 


THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 
CHAPTER I. 


Prorts called Mrs. Leigh a devoted mother, 
and ever seemed to think there could be two 
opinions on the subject. The gracefal widow 


“We have no money,” Mrs. Leigh once 

her daughter, Veronica, “at least only enough 

to Keep us from starving ; 80, if we are to get 

‘Suy pleasure out of life, ib must come from other 

peop You will if you only rab you 
» they will be ex- 


my bread,” cried Veronica, 
ately ; “tt is despicable to live by fatter: 





Leigh looked at her coldly. There was 


no one present, so it was not necessary to acb up | admire their houses, their chiffons, and their 
to her réle of devoted mother, and she deter- | children, It pays, Vera, or I should not be one 
mined, for once to give Veronica a piece of her | of the most popular women in Waldon, It pays 
mind, The girl only just left the school (a | well, and you have only got to follow my ex- 
charitableinstitution for the daughter of officers), | ample to be as great s success as your mother,” 

where she had been ever since her father’s death. | “I bad rather die.” 

In the holidays Mrs, Leigh had occasionally sus- | ‘You can’t die until your time comes, unless 
pected her daughter of heliding very different | you commit suicide, which is vary wicked, Don’t 
sentiments from her own, but she had not | beabsurd! I declare youare o as crotchetty 
troubled her head much about it then ; now {it | as your poor father.” 

was high time Vera learned her lesson, once for | The tears came into the girl's eyes, How 
all, 


dearly she bad loved her gallant, soldier-father, 
“Listen to me,” she said, imperiously, my 


how bitterly she had missed him no tongue 
fucome is just over a hundred a-year; barely | could tell! But Veronica had some of her dead 
enough to keep us in food ; where do you sup- | father’s courage, and she faced her mother 
pose the pleseures and comforts of my life come bravely. 

from? Could I wear silks and satins; have, “If you please, mamma, I should like to go 
drives in the summer, and be asked to every | away. I think I could find a situation as 
festivity going on in winter, if I depended on my | governess, or companion ; and I had much rather 
own purse? People know I can’t return their | earn my own living.” 

hospitality, but I make myself usefulto them. I| ‘ You will do nothing of the kind,” returned 
take dull guests off their bands ; I amuse them | Mrs, Leigh, sharply. "Do you think I would 
when they feel depressed, I am always ready to | let it be sald I turned my orphan child out inte 
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the — to earn her own bread i a likely 

E ‘oe don’t really want me, mamma ; 
cur have just said you can’t afford to keep 
Ce 

‘*T won’ hear another word on the subject!” 
said Mrs. Leigh. ‘‘ Here you are, and here you 
will stay until you marry. With your face and 
a little prudence, you onght to make an excellent 
match, and repey me for all my sacrifices.” 

id would have puzzled her to say what those 
sacrifices were. She left the room without one 
giance at her daughter, and so ehe did not ree 
a shamed flood of crimson which dyed Veronica’s 

ace. 

She was nearly nineteen, bub she was as un- 
worldly as a little child, She must surely have 
taken entirely after her dead father, for there 
was nothing of her mother in her nature. The 
idea that she was expected to marry for the sake 
ofa home; to find a rich husband as soon as 
might be, was well-nigh intolerable to her. 

For a few moments she sat lost in thought, 
Should she write to the Superior of the Or- 
phanage and ask her assistance in procuring a 
situation? But, alas! she knew perfectly Miss 
Morton would not help her to oppose her mother. 
Owivg to Mrs, Leigh’s absence on the Continent 
Vera had been kept at the Orphanage a year 
longer than usual in return for her services with 
the younger inmates ; and Mrs, Leigh, on ber 
return, had called to thank the authorities and 
had expressly told Miss Morton she wanted Vera 
ab home now. She looked to her to be her own 
companion and comfort. She was not rich, but 
by dint of economy she hoped her small income 
would suffice for both of them ; and, with Vera’s 
appearance, she was sure it was best to keep her 
at home and not expose her to the risk of enter- 
ing the world alone, Miss Morton had been 
moved almost to tears by this speech, and had 
quoted Mra. Leigh ever since as a most devoted 
mother. It was likely that after this she 
would assist Vera to leave home. 

There was a small glass over the chimney- 
piece, and Veronica Leigh glanced at her own 
reflection in it thoughtfully. She was beautiful, 
and she knew it; but she tock no pleasure 
whatever in her beauty. Shehada 
of fear that her mother would use {6 as an in- 
atrument of gain, She was nob suspicious, but 
she knew perfectly that if che bad been a plain 
gitl she would have been allowed to leave Waldon 
sud accept the very first situation she could find. 
4. wae Mrs, Leigh's habit to turn she 
 vexessed Into money or money’s worth, and ft 
was hardly Hkely Veronica’s beauty would escape 
the general fate. 

Everyone in Waldon declared the girl was nob 
like her mother. Mrs. Leigh was small and 
mignon, With fair hair, china blue eyes, and a 
complexton which bai continued to keep ita 
origival pink and white in epite of her forty 
years. Veronica was more than a head taller 
than her mother, and altogether on a er 
seale ; her hair was a dueky brown, ard it fell in 
matural waves and curls over her brow before it 
was swept back and coiled in a Joose knot round 
her email head; her features were good, too, 
correctly classical, to please all tastes, but their 
regularity beg ners be yy a sculptor; her 

es were , large, luminous grey, fringed with 
tack rag which only lonalid to Yeats the 
fairness of her skin. Her schoolfellows had 
nick-named her the “Princess,” and. the title 
suited her well, 

She went upstairs presently and put on her 
things to go out, Mrs. Leigh detested long 
walks, but she encouraged them in her daughter 
as good for the health and complexion. 
Veronica never felt so free, a0 nearly happy as 
when she had started for a three or four miles’ 
tramp. She always turned her steps away from 
the town with its one winding street and its 
little colonies of “ genteel” houses, flanked by 
one or two mansions belonging to the dlite of 
Waldon. ‘Veronica liked to ramble over the 
downs at the back of their cottage, the yellow 

rze and the purple heather pleased her far 

er than the shop-windows ; and, bealdes, she 
Was co sure nod to meet anyone, For whether 
throuch perverzeness or natural lack of taste 


ble sort: 


timid alr and silken voice, 





Veronica cared nothing for her mother’s friends. 
Ef she objected to Mrs, Leigh’s flattering them, 
it hurt ber pride still more to, see them make 
use of the widow and treat her as a sort of 


humble comes. 

Veronica had clambered up on to the top of 
the downs, and stretched herself on a peak from 
which she could look down and survey the beau- 
tiful prospech stretched before her. Waldon, 
iteelf, nestied at the foot of the. downas,...but. 
Veronica’s eyes went further, to where x few 
railes off the ocean could be eeen, Its waves look- 
ing like silver in the sunlight, the white sails of 
the moving fishing-boats giving a picturesque 
look of life to the scene, 

“ You,” said the girl, speaking her thoughts 
aloud, involuntarily, “it is a lovely place, and 
one might be very happy here but for the 
people.” 23 

"You are young to pose as a misanthrope,” 
said a voice near her, and, looking up, she saw a 
tall, middle-aged man watching her with an 
amused smile on his face, 

Veronica was not eby, and though she disliked 
her mother’s acquaintances she was not really 
unsoclable. She looked on the stranger ad 
“quite old,” putting him much on a level with 
the professors who visited the Orphanage, so she 
saw not the least harm in answering his re- 
mark, 

*‘] am not a mieanthrope in the least, only I 
can’t like everyone.” 


The gentleman rep-essed his smile, he looked 


at the girl, and decided she was the loveliest 
creature be had ever teen, then he fell to wonder- 
ing who she was and why he had not met her 
before ; she was certainly interesting, and there 
could be no harm in continuing the convérsa- 
tion. ' 

“T agree with you so far, that f think some of 


the psople hereabouts are very dull and, ia-' 


sufferably conceited.” 


“ Yos,” eald Veronica, with a sigh of relief at, 


hearlug ber own views expressed by another, 
* that’s what I tell mamma, but she always saya 
Waldon le are perfectly delightful.” 

“TJ have mear Waldon all my life,’’ said 
the gentleman, “ though lately I have been away 
for a year or two. I wonder if I have met your 
mother ; I expect so, unless she is quite a new- 


comer. 5 
“' Mother has lived at Waldon for ten 
years,” said Veronles; “at Clematis Co 
that little house by the post-office.” : 
Lord Ashdale stared at Vera in amazement. 
* You cannot possibly be Mrs, "8 
ter, » 


“Yes, I don’t wonder -are surprised,” 
paca wort ; “Marne always ange Ian 


not in the 
Lord Ashdale, as 


‘*Not in the least,” replied 
he recalled the lively widow, with the pretty 
who had made such a 
medset-at him a few years before ; 


» determi 
besides, I have known Mrs. Leigh ever since 


she came to Waldon, and I have often heard her 
speak of her ‘little girl.’ I should have expected 
you to be about ten vy this time, Miss Leigh.” 

‘Oh, I am nearly nineteen, but you see I 
have been very little at Waldon. I was educated 
at an orpbansge, and we only bad holidays once 
ayear. Ib sulted mamma better generally to 
take lod in London, and have me with her 
there than for me to come home,” 

Lord Ashdale understood perfectly ; a thorough 
man of the world, he had read Mrs, Leigh like 
an open book, All there. years she had been 
angling for a second husband, and posing as a 
very youthful widow. The presence of a tal! 
daughter In her teens would not have assisted 
her to gain her end. When the girl’s education 
Tigh Pa keoMker fhe piggy athe" 

cigh now y m, 
resign lf to perpetual widowhood, and go 
hunting fol® eon-in-law instead of a husband, 

And ft struck Lord Ashdale she would find 
the task easier. There conld be no question of 
Veronica’s beauty. Her manner was charming 
in ite grace and simplicity. He remembered to 
have heard Mrs, Leigh’s husband came of a good 
old family, Looking at her daughter he could 
well believe it, 


| matter my not having 
The 


SY 


ou don’t Ike Waldon > he, sa 
, for be did net'want to frighten hen. 
er how it has offended you # 


no ¥ 


Li 


“TY like Waldon—it is the people.” © 
“Ah, I forgot! Do you know, Miss Leigh, 
quite agree with Waldon is my natfiv: 

town, aod I haven’s a friend in the place,” 
“ Mamma has dozens,” said Veronica, noively, 
“She says I shall have, too, In time; but I 
| don't think so.” ee fou 
“Neither do 1,” replied Lord Ashdale,* “I 
am afraid you are too outspoken to pléase 


you think you and I might make a compact of 
friendship, we both seem rather lonely 1” 
Veronica would not commit herself, 
eae ho very much to get away from 
mn,” s » simply, “and then it won’b 
any friends here,”’ 

Barl wondered if she hoped to leave it » 
bride, Was she as avxious for matrimony as her 
mother had been} He hardly thought so, 

ee | you will have your wish,” he sald, 
"I am ath will be wary’, Sana z 
tmamms only to-day to let me go away 
earn my own living, but she would not hear 
of ft." Hi 
“Of course not.” 44 
‘Bub you said just now you thought I should 


fi 


have my wish.” 

“Tt derstood you/*vhe answered, quickly, 
pk | you to he expecting an invitation 
from fr at a distance to visit them,” 


Veronica opened her. a 
“Thaven't a friend fo the world,” she’ sald, 
frankly. ‘ Why, I never hada letter In my life 
aince wd npartren.| Marana used to write to 
the Superior of the Orphanage about my holl- 
Bho never wrote to sue, she said It was too- 
"You need not regret letters, Miss Léigh, ¥ 
have lote, and I hate the task of answering: 


Ab, but you would not like to have none,” 
raid fca, simply ; “at the Orphanage it- 
hurt me somehow to feel that out of the two 
hnndred girls I was the only one who never had 


She bad riven as she spoke, and now turned 
Waldon, Lord Ashdale did 
intend to part from her so easily. at 
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, and so you see I understand,” ; 
out his hend. Vera just touched {6 
elim fingers, then ehe sped away down 


A lovely child!” soliloquised the Earl, 
‘and, of course, her mother is only waiting to 
sell her to the highest bidder. I wonder if she 
would think the coronet of Ashdale worthy to 
grece her daughter's beauty ?” 

And then he, too, went home, 
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CHAPTER HL.’ Rs be Wn 


Lgonarp Dane, twelfth Earl of 
was barely fifty, though he leoked older ; he 
told Veronica a!) his life had been spent near 
Waldon, but this was a figure of speech, Ash- 
dale Castle, his nominal home, was 
miles from the little town, but he war a 
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of Lord “Ashdale, perhaps with the of 
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p timg 4 wild in his youth, aud was still.nobabt 
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Waldon ; but there! so aml. Miss Leigh, don’t 
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h as had not left 
sualay, but his vices were such as not le! 
riodaak © him. 

He did not dunk, or frequent bad company : 
he did not obtrude his little foibles upon his 
neighbours; the man was all the worse at heart, 
decause he had retained his refinement of manner 
and a certain nameless fascination which won his 
«way with people who would have from 
Sian fa horror bad they known half the turned- 
down pages 

Jast at present, Lord Ashdale was quite alone 
at the Castle, He had come down there to think 
out what had been @.much vexed question with 
other people, though fi had never troubled him- 
«elf before. He was fifty next birthday ; if he 
ever took a wife he must not delay the choice 
much Should he forsake the gay Bohe- 
ailan existence he led for years; the flat 
at Paris, srl he poe entertained a 
singers, ba!let-dancers, many a beauty 
deni. monde; he forewear the pleasures 
which hitherto had made up his life and settle 
down into a staid, home-keeping, English noble- 
man with a wifo, and (in the future) family ? 

Lord Ashdale had pondered that question 
setiously for several hours, when he met Veronica 

; when he parted from her on the downs his 
zoind was made up. Here was the wife to sult 
him; her beauty would reflect credit on his 
taste. She was so young that it would be easy 

her, From her own admission there was 
sympathy between her and her mother, eo 
that she would nos want Mrs. Leigh permanently 


t domiciled at the Castle; then, too, she was 


many another man who hae the 
himecif, Lord Ashdale was most Sart 3 
nding his p pee 


of him ; but as it was, society winked at the sins 
not obtruded on its notice, and received the noble 
black sheep as rapturously as though his fleece 
had been white as snow, It is the way of the 
world, and by no means peculiar to Westshire 
after all, 


Tt was lanch time when Lord Ashdele reached 
home, and a visitor had been walting for him 
over ap hour, one who had come by his own 
appointment too—Mr, Fox, who to his pro- 
fessional occupation as a lawyer fn Waldon joined 
the duties of i to the Ashdaleproperty. He 
had estate for over twenty years, 
doing his alike for the Earl and the tenants. 
He was a man of innate honesty and real ability, 
and he contrived to have a real liking for Lord 
Ashdale, though he probably knew more to his 
discredit than anyone else in the county. 

“T'm sure I am sorry to have kept you,” sald 
Lord Ashdale, with the courtesy which was his 
greatest charm. “The truth is, Fox, the 
appointment entirely slipped my memory. We'll 
have lunch now and get to business after. What 

lorious weather it is, The finest September I 
ve known for years.” 

“ And you are actually leaving the partridges 
unmolested in the covert.” 

“TI only got down two nights ago, and I 
haven't had time to write to any men. I dare- 
say I shall hava\two or three shooting parties 
s00n,”” 

Mr. Fox noticed that the Earl was unusually 
silent all through lunch, It began to strike him 
that the business on hand might be more serious 
than he had anticipated. The lawyer was a man 
of sixty turned, clear-headed and shrewd as 

ofession, but with a good deal of 
—— human kindness still left in his 


“Come slong,” ssid Lord Ashdale, “ we'll 
have coffee and cigars In my den, I hate this 
roem, Its very size oppresses me, and thore 
venerable ancestors in their gilt frames always 
seem to pursue me with their eyes as though I 
had done them some dire injury.” 

** Probably if they could speak they would say 
that you had done so,” was the unexpected 


“ Good gracious! Why?” exclaimed the 


“Tam tolerably familiar with the annuals of your 
family,” eaid the lawyer, “and I am quite sure 
you are the first Lord Ashdale who reached the 
+ deprens witho bt providing himself with an 


“Ahi” the Earl hesitated for a moments, 
then he asked sharply. “If I died to-morrow, 
Fox, what would become of the property ¢” 

The lawyor stared at his noble client. 

“Do you meat'that you do-not know.” . 

"I abould prefer for you to’ answer my ques- 


Mr, Fox looked at the Harl keenly. His answer- 
ing words seemed simple enough, but the emphasis 
he laid on the first of them was strange. 

* Tf you leave nelther son nor daughter, Lord 
Ashdale, the eldest son of your sister takes the 
property, and the title becomes extinct.” 

*€ There is no proof that Lucy left a son,” said 
Lord Ashdale, tentatively. 

"T am well assared that she left several 
child :en.” 

“Bad her husband was as poor as a church 
mouse, If she had left children he would cer- 
tainly have made some claim on me on thelr 
behalf.” 


" He was a proud man,” said Mr, Fox, gravely, 
“and he never forgave the way you treated his 


“Well,” said Lord Achdale, after a pause, 
“you would not so positively unless you 


‘~~ | were sure. You mean that if I leave no child 
ast anges oe comes in for everything.” 


“Fart theestate and its revenues, Nob for 


] your personal property.” 


dhe} lLotd Ashdale played absently with his watch 
Hs 


| 
Ashdale, 


suppose you can keep & secret, Fox.” 
Pee ays eet in my lite, Lord 
ag nob a few of your own.” 





*Jast so, Well, I am golng to entrust you 





with another. 
year is out,” 

The lawyer betrayed not the least surprise. 
He made no comment, but «at in oxpectant 
silence ; a silence which annoyed the Har! 

“You might say something,” he exclaimed, 
“fnetead of looking as {f you were miles away 
and did not hear a word I said.” 

“T heard perfectly, my lord.” 

‘© Well, don’t you think it a wiss reeclve? 
Why should a good old name become extinc! | 
Why should the son of a beggarly curate inherit 
the Ashdale property? Come, Fox, for more than 
twenty years society hae advised me to marry. 
You might applaud me for making up my mind 
at last!” 

“TI will applaud you when I hear the lady's 
name,” was the guarded reply. “ But perhaps 
you have not decided that yet!” 

“Thave, I settled the question with myself 
to-day, Iwill marry one woman and no other, 
upon God's earth!” 

Mr, Fox looked up with an expreseior 
genuine catiefaction, 

*"T am delighted io hear it, my lord! You 
know that more than once I have ventured to 
express the opinion that only one weman had a 
claim to be your wife?” 

“@h!" there was contemptuous Indifference 
in the tone, nob unmixed with anger ; ‘' surely 
you are not thinking of that old story! That 
page in my life ie closed for ever. I never wish 
to re-open it,” 

“Then, you mean that that—I must aay It— 
much-wronged lady fs not to be your wife?” 

“My wife fs chosen!" said Lord Ashdale, 
recovering his good temper, “And I want you 
to find out a few particulars for me, seeing that 
she fg a near neighbonr of yours.” 

Mr, Fox looked as If he thought hia client 
mad, 

“You cannot mean anyone who lives in 
Waldon! Why, I know every woman within 
ten miles, and Iam sure I never saw one you 
would care to look at twice.” 

“Indeed! Have you ever been to Clematis 
Cottage, Fox?” 

“No; but I know Mrs, Leigh well, A pretty, 
simpering, little doll she seems ; but she fs the 
sharpest hand at a bargain, and the most cunning 
person at getting her own way I ever met. She 
ia & great favourite with some people in Waldon, 
because she kuows how to toady to them ; and I 
remember, about seven years ago, she made a 
desperate set ab you ; but I never thought you 
would be taken In by her——after all these 
years, too!” 

“You are on & wrong scent, Fox. My divinity 
is not the widow, but her daughter.’ 

"Veronica! But she is a2 mere child,” 

“ She is nearly nineteen.” 

“ And where can you have seen her? She goss 
nowhere, My wife, who has taken rather s 
fancy to the poor girl, ssys her mother makes 
her perfectly miserable, and that the widow 
leaves Veronica at home to do up her lacea and 
fal-lats, while she goes to her soirécs,” 

“TY shouldn’t wonder,” eaid Lord Ashdale, 
coolly, ‘My mother-In-law-elect looks quite 
capable of ft. But I’shall soon change all that 
Before the year fs out Veronica Leigh will be 
Countess of Ashdale !” 

“J am sorry to hear / 

“Very disagreeable of you. You ought to be 
thankful the poor little thing will escape from « 
life which, by your own showing, fs 1 dreary 
one,’ 

‘*Bat—— you are old enough to be her 
father !” 

© What of that?” 

“ And,” went on the lawyer, slowly, "' Veronica 
Leigh ie not like other girls, It will want more 
than monsy and j:wels to make her happy.” 

“Fox, you are a regular wet blanket.” sald 
Lord Ashdale, “Do you mean to Inslauate my 


I intend to be married before the 


7 


wife must be mise-able 1” 


Mr, Fox answeréd the question by another, 

“Ts your mind quite made up, my lord? will 
nothing induce you to consider that——” 

Lord Ashda‘e interrupted him. 

“Nothing. You can of course, refuse to help 
me in the matter, but as I expect Mra, Leigh 
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will be only too glad to welcome me as a son-in- 

law, I can easily dispense wth your assistance.” 
The lawyer was silent, he seemed to reflect ; 

but he knew his man, Nothing that he could 

say, nothing that he could urge would turn Lord 

Ashdale from his purpose; this being so, there 

= Seger to gain by opposing the peer’s 

% 


"*T will do anyt I can to hel ,” he 
eaid at last. sas siaarin 


_ “Firet of all, of course, no rumour of my pro- 
jected marriage must reach—Penge,”’ 

“No rumour will reach there through me,” 
replied the other; “ but you are a public character, 
and your engagement will naturally be chronicled 
in the papers.” 

“T intend my engagement to be of the brief- 
est.” A pause. ‘Your wife is intimate with 
Mrs. Leigh ?” 

“Not so intimate as formerly, I think years 
have opened her eyes @ little.” 

y'Is she intimate enough to ask . question 
or two respecting the late Mr, Leigh }” 

* Captain Leigh,” corrected Mr. Fox. “TI can 
tell you about him. He was an officer In & 
cavalry regiment, and married his landlady’s 
daughter. His father was so annoyed that he 


‘out off his allowance, and as the young couple 


couldn't live on a captain’s pay, he exchanged into 
a regiment ordered to India ; the child was fre 


there. They came home when she was seven 
years old, and poor Leigh died not long after. 
His father was a baronet, but he positively re- 
fused to see either the widow or child. He 
was Sir Horace Leigh, of Margrave Court; the 
reigning baronet is Veronica's uncle,” 

Lord Ashdale looked surprised. 

“T used to know Mrs, Leigh pretty well at one 
time. I wonder she never mentioned the Baro- 
net, She struck me as just the woman to boast 
of a titled relative,” 

‘* She daren’t,” and Mr. Fox chuckled, “ When 
Sir Lionel came in for the title she had been a 
widow just eix mouths, and had newly arrived 
here. I don’t suppose she had a single acquaint- 
ance In the place when her brother-in-law called 
on me. He sald he had no opinion of Mrs. 
Leigh, and he utterly refused to have anything 
todo with her ; but he objected to as the 
villain of the play. She was just kind of 
woman to get up some story about being fll- 
used by her busband’s family. He wished me 
to go to her and offer in his name an allowance 
of sixty pounds a year on condition that she 
never mentioned her connection with his famlly. 
The moment she informed anyone (even ker own 
child) that her husband had been old Sir 
Horace’s second son, or that she was in any way 


related to the Leighs of Margrave Court, the 
allowance was to cease,” 


** And she accepted it {” 

She cried s little, and said Sir Lionel was 
very bard-hearted ; but in the end she accepted 
it, = I am bound to say she has kept to her 


“She has. She told me once that neither her 
husband or herself had any near relations.” 

“TI am afraid truth Is a virtue unknown to 
your mother-in-law elect,” said Mr, Fox. 

* Well, you know Waldon society better than 
Ido, How am I to obtaina formal introduc- 
tion to Miss Leigh without going to Clematis, 
Cottage?” 

“ Haven’t you got as far as that yet?” 

“TI have seen her once, this morning, on the 
downs. I began to talk to her, and decided she 
was worthy to bear my mother’s name. You 
owe it to Miss Leigh that I kept you waiting.” 

"My wife has a tea-party to-morrow,” said 
Fox, slowly. ‘ Veronica Leigh is coming, but 
not her mother, The widow is going to a select 
dinner, and turns up her nose at “tea and 
music.” ‘“* You might be calling to see me on 
business, and honour Mrs, Fox by looking in at 
her tea-party.” 

‘The very thing. I want to see more of the 
girl before her mother gets an inkling of my 


The lawyer nodded. He was very silent dur- 
ing the rest of his , and as he drove home to 
the old-fashioned brick house in Waldon 
High-street, where he had home and officss 





beneath one roof, he thought. a good deal of the 
confidence just reposed in him, and his aversion 
to the proposed marriage grew more and more 


aroused, 

“If it had been any other girl the pomps and 
vanities which would come to her as his wife 
might have made up for it, but {f Veronica 
Leigh once knows the true character of the man 
she has married {t will go far to break her heart. 

And yet Mr. Fox never t of attempt- 
ing to warn the girl. A man of the world, he 
knew perfectly that h avowedly in a free 
country, Veronica Ii had no choice, If 
Lord Achdale wanted to marry her, her mother 
would foree her to accept him, or make her life 
so milserable that the poor child would be driven 
to run away, 

** She hasn't a friend in the world who would 
dare to take her part against her mother, and if 
the alternative Is her being a fugitive and trying 
to earn her bread, why, with ber face, so many 
dangers would threaten her that J, for one, 
should be loth to expose her to them. No! 
things must take thelr course. My only hope fs 
that Lord Ashdale may chauge his mind (which 
is not likely) on seeing more of Veronica, or 
that if the news of engagement gete to 
Penge, that poor lady makes such a commotion 
that Mrs. Leigh, for very shame’s sake, has to 
break off her daughter’s marrisgs.” 

Waldon was great at tea parties, nob afternoon 
kettledrums, but the rea! old-fashioned evening 
affairs, beginning with coffee and cakes as the 
guests arrived, and ending with a stand-up 
supper about ten, This sort of entertainment 
was called a soirée, and was still the most 
popular form of hospitality in the little town, 
though one or two of the richer matrons were 
trying hard to introduce small dinners in its 
place. 

But as the soirée could include twenty to 
thirty guests, and the dinners only six or eight, 
it needed so many of the latter parties to work 
off debts of hospitality that the soirée had little 
to fear. 

Veronica Leighrather liked Mrs. Fox, or to put ib 
more correctly, the lawyer’s wife was more con- 
genial to her than most people in Waldon, Then 
she was painfully conscious that her mother 
having in earlier years made good use of Mrs. 
Fox, was now neglecting her for more recent ac- 
quaintances, so Vera accepted the invitation for 
the soirée with positive cheerfulness, and puton 
the grey nun’s veiling, which had been her beat 
dress all the summer, without a pang at the 
thought it would probably be the plainest garb 
there, 


Mra. Leigh intended to add to her daughter's 
wardrobe when it was time for winter clothes, 
at present she excused all tollet deficiencies by 
saying that Vera was not “out.” She meant 
to take her to the tennie ball in December, but 
till then she had not really entered society, and 
her dress did not signify. 

Butin spite of the lack of festive attire, 
Veronica Leigh was the loveliest girl ab the 
soirée, and Mra. Fox, when she had a few 
moments free from hospitable cares, found her- 
self watching her young guest with a strange 
feeling of pity. 

A thoughtful, well-read woman of middle age, 
the lawyer’s wife a clearer mind and a 
larger heart than many of her acquaintances ; 
watching Vera, it came home to her suddenly 
that those sensitive lips, those dark, expressive 
eyes must belong to a girl with a great capacity 
for joy or sorrow. This was no commonplace, 
placid young woman, but a creature with deep, 
ato feelings, who must be intensely happy or 
utterly miserable. 

You could not fancy Veronica Leigh filling up 
her life with fancy work, house’ ig, sewing, 
or amusement. She had a soul, a soul whose 
aspirations she could nob stifle. 

“ You are not playing, my dear,” Mrs, Fox said, 
kindly, when she discovered Vera had been left 
out of the round games, and was sitting quite 
alone near the plano, which the best amateur in 
Waldon had just left. “ How is that?” 

**T don’t know any card games,” said Vera, 
frankly, “‘so I told Miss Fox when she asked me, 
I bad much rather listen to the music.” 


-@iamond scarcely two-fifths 
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“ Perha le raelf ?” 
" Yes,” Vea" uaculelaieg her one ac- 


complishment, and not saying modestly ‘a 
little,” ‘‘ but mamma says no one would care. 
picky bcete rae ib fs Fayre 
never taught us new sougs at 

“ You roust lep me hear you,” said Mrs, Fox. 
" T like old songs the best.” 

Veronica sat down at once. She had no: 
music, she struck a few opening chords, then she 
plunged into a dreamy accompanimen 
clear, sweet voice arose in an old Scotch 
which, perhaps, because of ite pathetic 
one ever seems to tire—‘ Auld Robin 

Mr, Fox had reached the drawing: 
with his noble client when the first no 
his ear, They both paused to listen. 
dale was a great music lover, and mot 
would he have disturbed the singer, though 
had not recognised the volce. 

“Who is it?” he asked his host as the 
word died away, “Idid nob knew you 
such a genius in Waldon.” 

“* Come and see,” returned the lawyer. 

They entered the room as V left 
music-stool amid a torrent of thanks, Mrs. 
caught her husband's eye. 

‘Lord Ashdale has been with me in my 
was the lawyer's introduction, “and I told 
my dear, you would feel flattered if he 
join your soisée”’ 

Fiattered! She knew rather more 
character than other people, but she wi 
lighted. Was he not an E 
magnate of local society? What a tri 
over the doctor’s wife, who thought her 
dinners so much der than an: 
could muster. She would hear, of course, 
Lord Ashdale had been at the soirée, and be. 
ready totear her hair, She had declined Mra, 
Fox’s invitation and fixed her dinner for the 
same night. 

J am so pleased to see you,” said the lawyer's: 
wifeto Lord Ashdale, “I did not even know 
you werein the county.” 

‘‘Tcame home two days af, said the peer, 
smiling, ‘* oud this time,” he sdded, significantly, 
‘€ 7 have come to stay. I have been away #0 
I feel quite a stranger in my native town. 
you introduce me to the young lady who has just. 
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= !—she has a glorious voice.” Alt 
r 


s. Fox granted his request, Veronica saw: 
the tall stranger she had met fn her 
walk. She was notin the least awed by his ti 
it rather relieved her, indeed, as her mother 
could not possibly scold her for speaking to ® 
chance stranger now that stranger proved to be 
the high and mighty Earl of Ashdale, 

For the second time that day her slender 
fingers rested fn his clasp. There was nothing to. 
warn her of the misery that was to come to her 
through this man, of the terrible shadow he was 
to bring on her life, of the sorrow and heart- 
ache, the loneliness and divappointment which 
were to result from that introduction. | 

Mr. Fox, looking on, felt » strange, vague mis~ 
giving. He was a hard-headed man of the 
world, but he had daughters of his own and loved’ 
them well; it struck him now, with a strange 
feeling of reproach, that he would rather have 
seen one of his own girls in her grave than have 
suffered her to become Lord Ashdale’s wife, and 
yet that was the fate which loomed before 
Veronica Leigh, and he had undertaken to help 
to accomplish the sacrifice. 


(To be continued.) 
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VIRGINIE’S SUITORS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER Tf. 


“ Vinarnux ! Virginie! where are you |” 

A fair head with short curls appeared over the 
ae eee 
at 8 . 

* What is it, Arnold? How excited you 


seem. 
“ Come down here; I’ve something to tell 


you. 

The girl ran lightly downstairs, and catching 
her brovher’s arm drew him into a room. 

“'Whatisit? Is the state of the poli known ? 
Have you been elected chairman of the Young 
Men’s Conservative Association, or have you 
oy last — courage to propose to Annie 

mpeon t” 

Arnold Farren twisted one of the girl’s small 
ears playfully. 

* You are awfully wide of the mark, Virgivie, 
and for your impudence concerning Miss 
OCympaon I fancy I shall punish you by leaving 
‘you fo a state of uncertainty. You 
would be dead of curiosity before two hours 


“ Not so fast, Mr. Farren,” with mock respect. 
“T remember a certain young gentleman who 
lost his appetite, and moaned about the house 
like an antiquated stork, solely because he could 
nob discover a nameless enchantress’s cognomen. 
T remember, too, that he could not rest until be 
had clossly questioned a mutual friend as to Ler 
antecedents ; he displayed a vulgar curiosity.” 

“Will you be quiet,” cried Arnold, laughing, 
despite his efforts to appear grave. “What a 
chatterbox it ia! If Parliament were composed 
of women——" aj 

“ Eogland would jog along very comfortably,” 
interrupted the girl; ‘‘and now for your on 
derful plece of news. I confess I’m dying to 
hear {t,’ 4 

“ Madame Caro will hold a séance at the Guild- 
hall to-night.” 

“And you intend taking me to see and hear 
her} Ob! you dear old boy,” 

“IT thought you would like it, and she doesn’t 
often favour us with a visit. The performance 
takes place at elght precisely, and I have secured 
three seats,” 

“And why three? As I don’t wear any 
modern monstrosity I can’t occupy more than 
one chair,” and she glanced down with pardon- 
able pride at the straight folds of her graceful 


You are a vaio little puss,” Arnold retorted, 
“and I believe if you dare you would set up your 
own style as a model of perfection, would even 
preach & cruvade against those women who prefer 
to appear in public as camels.” 

Of course I should,” smiling in a su 
way, “and all the men who are not ‘ mashers’ 
would ally themselves ong me. But who is to 

t »”» 

& friend of Cympson’s, 
and not a bad sort of fellow. He is articled to 
old Symonds, who declares he wili make him s 
first-class lawyer, I have asked him to drink 
prod oes and then we will start together for 


‘small and thin, and 





A maid ap and laid the cloth; then 
b= par busi — arranging the oe 
and white china, tiny vases o 
flowers at regular jogs te finished she 
surveyed her work with a little pardonable 


“I hope,” she said, “Mr, Averill will be 
punctual; I should hate to be late for the per- 
mance,” 


She had scarcely finished speaking when the 
hall-bell rang, and Arnold when out to meet his 
friend. There was a sound of gay voices and 
inughter, then Arnold ssid,— 

Come in and be introduced to my sister.” 

As the two young men entered the room 
Virginie rose, the soft lamplight played about 
her slim young form and her bewitching 
face. She glanced curiously at the new-comer, 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, fair, with an 
honest face and bright blue eyes ; and he blushed 
= he underwent the ceremony of intro- 


But the girl soon placed him at his case, and 
fn an Incredibly short time he was chatting as 
gaily and familiarly as if he had known her for 
years. She was sofrank, so lively, and had such 
decided opinions, that she interested and pleased 
him ; and he was sorry when she ran away to 
prepare for their walk. 

> You did not tell me your sister was pretty, 


“I don’t care to overpraise my goods and 
chattels,” laughed Arnold ; ‘ - elton Mh too much 
of the bombastic; bub Virginie is certainly 
pretty. I almost wish she were not, for I am 
always being bothered by feliows for an introduc- 
tion to her, and I can’t very well warn them that 
she is already appropriated.” 

“Then Mise Farren {es engaged!" Ross 
Averill asked, a note of disappointment in hin 


voice. 

" No, that is where lies my difficulty, Latimer 
haunts the house, and there fs a sort of boy and 
girl attachment between them which I think is 
developing into a more serious feeling ; but as 
yet he has not spoken, and fb is scarcely likely I 
shall take the Initiative!” 

At this moment Virginie returned, wearing o 
long brown jacket, bordered with fur, a large 
brown hat and feathers, and a cluster of scarlet 
berries at her throat, 

Rosas Averill thought she looked even more 
bewitching in her outdoor toilette than she had 
done at the tea- She drew on a pair of 
long, light gloves, apd held out her wrists for 
Arnold to button thea. she said,— 

“Now, gentlemen, I am quite ready,” and 
preceded them to the door. 

All the way +o the hall she chatted gaily and 
frankly, and Ross found himself replying to her 
raillety as though he had known her months 
instead of a couple of hours. 

Reaching the hall, Arnold led the way to 
their seats, and placed his sister between himself 
and his friend. Virginie looked round with 
curfous eyes ; already the room was filling, and 
anumber of the Nettleford wags were audibly 
criticising the arrangements of the platform. 

A screen formed of crimeon and orange cur- 
tains bid Madame Caro from the expectant 
audience ; a grand piano was placed at one end, 
ab boary a tall, fair girl, dressed in mourning, 


The performance was announced to commence 
precisely ab eight, but it was fully a quarter-past 
when pa was a stir among the curtains, and 
then Madame Caro appeared. 

She was a dark weman, whose age it was next 
to impossible to guess; of queenly presence, 
with a most superb figure and strange dark 

Bat her voice diss ted one, it was so 
abe indulged in 
too lavish use of the te. She advanced 

that the first part of 
be devoted to tricks of leger- 
did not amuse Virginie, who was 
YEance to commence, 
Ab last Madame Caro disappeared for a few 
ccna interval the audience 
t to airs the 
; then came a cry order as 





the mesmerlst reappeared, perfectly dressed in 
black lace, with slashings of pale pink. 

She began by calling fourteen men from the 
audience, several of whom went up with a jaunty 
air, and nodded carelessly to their friends as though 
to Intimate they were able to withstand all 
Madame Osro’s passes and eigns. 

"Do go up, Arnold,” said Virginie; ‘ Mr, 
Averill will take care of me,”’ 

‘* Not if I know it,” he answered inelegantly. 
“I'm not going to make a fool of myself betore 
all these people.”’ 

Virginie turned to Ross. 

"I do so want to ses a friend or acquaintance 
under Madame’s influence. I wish to know if 
there {s really any trath in this sort of thing. 
Won’t you oblige me by golng up!” 

He did not wish to leave her side, but as he 
looked into the pretty face and bright eyes he 
could not refuse her request. He rose re- 
luctantly. 

“Ob, yes, I'll go up; but I shall disappoint 
you, for I’m not susceptible to anything of this 
kind.” 

He went in a leisurely way towards the plat- 
form, and, reaching it, was grested by cries from 
his acquaintances,— 

"Bravo, Averill! Plucky fellow!” 

Madame Caro motioned all her subjects to she 
chairs ranged In a helf circle; then she bade 
each one alt with his \*fo hand upon his knee, 
and hold a litle disc in the hollow of his right, 
at which he was to stare persistently. 

Then she began to expound her art ; and when 
& sufficient time had elapsed she turned to the 
first subject, and making s few passes about his 
temples and eyes, bade him look steadily into 
her own strange orbs, 

Presently his lids began to droop, and at 
last were fast closed. Madame retreated a pace 
or two ; then advanced. 

** Now you are fast,” ehe said, shrilly; “you 
cannot open your eyes without my permission. 
Bat I bid you wake.” 

She breathed on his Ilds and clapped her hands 
vigorously 

‘© Wake ! wake!” she cried. 

And the youth started, opened his eyes {n 
astonishment, and looked so unutterably dazed 
and foolish that a roar of laughter went through 
the room. 

Madame took one after another, falling with 
some, who were immediately sent back to their 
seats. But generally she was easily successful, 
At last she came to Rona. 

**She has got a tough subject now,” said 
Arnold, " He is the least impressionable fellow 
I know.” 

It really seemed as though Ross were invui- 
nerable, Fora long time he resisted Madame’s 
utmost efforts, but at last his lids began to 
droop, and Virginie broke into a low laugh of 
amusement. 

“* How irresistibly comic he looks |”’ she sald, 
*€ T shall always remember him fn that attitude, | 
with that vacant expression on his face.’ 

Arnold felt a trifle annoyed, He had so 
wished she should like and esteem his friend, 
for, to tell the truth, he did not greatly admire 
Davey Latimer, the handsome young curate, for 
whose sake so many Nettleford girle had de- 
veloped » sudden piety, He doubted the man, 
and did his best in a quiet way to keep Virginte 
and her admirer apart. 

Madame Caro next dismissed al] her subjects 
but Averill and a young fellow named Robertson 
Then the fun grew fast and furious for the 
audience, 

She perauaded her victimes that they were 
Christy Minstrels, and induced Ross to play the 
bones; whilst Robertson was given a couple of 
tin plates, which he clanged together. Next 
they sang songs, sud danced in a most eccentric 
fashion, Then she called Rosa to her, and with 
one hand clasped his, whilst with the other ehe 
made paeses about his mouth, aud made him 
smile ; the smile soon developed into a grin, the 
grin into a loud guffaw. She then subjected 
Robertson to the same ordeal, and present] 
both of them were rolling and writhing wi 
boisterous laughter to-and-fro acroes the plat: 
form. 
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She convinced them the weather was sultry. 
“They instantly pulled off coats and vests, collars 
‘and tles, and availed themselves of the fans she 
provided, She the atmosphere had 
charged to inteuse cold. They rubbed their 
‘bands and stamped; they played imaginary 
ye of anowballiog ; they slid down Imaginary 

She then sent them to the remote end of the 
oom for a couple of babies, which proved to be 
wag dolla with black faces. They returned to the 

latform, and were prevailed upon to kiss them, 

ed them, hush them to sleep, and place them 
dn boxes, which they fondly believed were 
<cradies. A 

With this the entertainment closed, and at the 
fudicrous dismay Ross and Robertson showed on 
belng recalled to their ordinary selves there was 
@ loud und prolonged burst of merriment. 

“Well, I’m blest!” said Ross, and rapidly 
putting on coat and vest, he eprang from the 
platform, and left the room {n extreme confusion 
Outeide the hall he walted for the 
Warrens, and Virginle’s eves no sooner lit upon 
him than she broke into laughter—even her 
shoulders shook with her efforts to suppress her 
mirth, 

**I’'m afraid I have established myself for ever 
@s a8 fool, in your esteem, Miss Farren,” he 
sald, ‘ruefully ; *‘ bat * pride goeth before a fall,’ 
and I was eo sure of my own powers of re- 
sistance.” 

**You must forgive me,” the girl answered, 
her voice still shaken with mirth; “I have never 
-s80n anything sofunny. Oh! if you could know 


cut! There,” ss she saw an annoyed ex- 
pression crose his face, “ there, I promise to say 
10 more on the ‘subject ; fb is really too bad, as 
you'put yourself under Madame Caro’s hands at 
may special request, Let us forget all about the 
stance for vhe time being, and you will piease us 
both if you will take supper with us.” 
$0 they went in together, and J's np 
*he had never enjoyed anything so greatly as that 
ampromptu meal. .It was very simple but 
‘elegant ; and Ross, learning that all those dainty 
os had been made by Virginie’s little hands, 
-wouid have suffsred agonies of indigestion rather 
than refuse one with which she plied him, When 
“the cloth was removed Virginie rose ab Arnold’s 
request, and opening the plano began to sing one 
of Darcy Latimer’s favourits songs, a eancy little 





balled by Marzials, entitled “ Just as well.” 
‘The, clear, sweet, soprano rang through the 
room, and now and again Virginie nodded 
head, and smiled coquettishly at Arnold to 
empbasise her words. When it was ended she 
‘wheeled round upon the stool, and after receiv- 
ing Ross Averiil’s thanks and praise with greateat 

song freid, arid, — 

“Now, Mr. Avrill, you will perhaps follow 

vsult ; Arnold doesn’t sing.” 

“Neither do I,” Ross answered, wishing for 
the moment he had been born a Sims Reeves or 
an Edward Lioyd. 

“Oh, fie!” Virginie cried, holding up a finger 
weproachfully ; “how can you tell me so wilfal 
a falashood after to-night’s performance} Be- 
Meve me your rendering of that extremely senti- 
mental ballad about telling folks your ‘ father’s 
@ marquis,’ whilst in reality he is ‘knight of the 
father,” entitles you to a prominent position as 
® vocalist.” 

"You are too cruel, Miss Farren; you are 
very well aware I don’t know A sharp from E 





fiat, and that I couldn’t sing an air to save my 
life. I’m an awful duffer, really.” 

She shook her head till the pretty, short curls 
tumbled about her face, and she peered through 
them at him with laughing eyes. 

‘tI shall believe only that you are lazy, and 
ie to satisfy me. You think I have en- 
‘cueached too long and too much already,u 
haa findness.2”, iets ring PP 

Indeed, no,” he aaldj-quickly and earnestly. 
“Tam only too glad to obey yotrspray.. believe 


Ghat,.so far as I can, I will serve you willingly.’ ..j, 


"Thank you,” the girl anawered, lightly and 
y. “you are very good;” and she did 











careless) i 
obguess how, in the days which lay before her, 


~s _ would be her support, her truest 
Tienda, 

Just now she held him 4n somewhat light 
esteem. He seemed to her but an ordinary 
young man, and she could think of him only as 
he posed on the platform—Madame Oaro’s 
puppet. Inwardly she contrasted him with 
Darcy Latimer, the handsome, High Church 
curate, whose voice was ble of all passionate 
or tender inflections, aan violet eyes had 
looked love Into hers, whose delicate, almost 
womanly hand had clasped hers close and fast, 
until the blood had mantiled her fair cheek, and 
her heart had throbbed most uneomfortably 
egainst ber side, There-was no man like him 
in erecta (or elsewhere) according to her be- 
Mer. 

When Ross Averill had taken his leave that 
night Arnold turned to Virginie, and Isid. his 
hands upon her shoulders, 

** Well, little woman, and what fs your opinion 
of Averill?” 

Virgivie stayed to fasten the ribbon at her 
throat before she made any reply, then she said 
critically,— 

“There isn’t very much in him; but, as you 
say, he ie nota bad sort of fellow, is virtuous, 
and all that, in « negative way.” 

* That is sorry praise ; [ hoped you would like 
him immensely.’ 

‘*T'm not prepared to like any man immensely 
at such short notice,” said Miss Farren, with a 
light laugh, aud kissing her brother she rau 
lightly upstairs to hervroom, 

Mr, Farren, Virginie’s father, had been an 
acconntant, and saved sufiiclent money to leave 
his daughter an anaulty which would keep her 
from want. THis aon: took his business after his 
decease, and whilab his mother lived did his best 
to console her {n her grievous affliction. 

But Mre. Farren survived her husbaad for o 
few months only, and then Arnold constituted 
bimself Virgivie’s guardian, sud was to her as 
father and brother, 

They romained in the old house, and on leav- 
ing school the girl took .the reins of domestic 


government in her hands, and used them wisely 
and well, 


t effort; he ueed few gestures, bul 
ib that he would have dis- 

ht hand leas freely had it not been 
80 white, so oa formed, and adorned by 
so magolficent a , 

He was glad when the service ended, and he 
was walking again with Virginie through the 
quiet streets, 

** Well,” said Arnold, as they neared home, 
* what do you think of Latimer?” 

Without any thought of what Farren had once 
told him about Virginie and the curate he 


answered, — 

“He reminds me irresistibly of Tennyson’s 
‘nowy- delicate- handed, dilettante priest.’ 
There Is nothing real in the man.” 

Virginie looked up with a flash on her face _ 


and an avgry light in her eyes,— 
“TI did oF ok our uainiance with the 


Laureate so intimate,” she and there was a 
note of disdain in her fresh young voice. 

“You 7 believe me a stupid and 
ignorant * Ross answered, with such 
good-humour that the girl was ashamed of her 


mt beg pard Mr. Averill, but 

. our on, Mr. Ay one 

cilia “Ned: wary Me, tanker Sn Wk 
am sorry Mr. Latimer does not 

impress you favourably, as he is the closest and 

most ancient friend we have, and you will 

probably meet him at ours.” ‘ 

“'T will endeavour to conquer my prejudice, 
which very possibly has no good foundation!” 

“ And you have forgiven me my pstulance?” 
she asked, with a smile. 

"LT could forgive you a far greater offence than 
that, Miss Farren; and I really deserved your 
rebuke. I spoke so unadvisedly.” 

But for all his apparent lightheartedness, when 
he left he was fll at ease, He rezalled” 
the curate’s fair, handsome face, remembered 
every line snd feature, and determined the” 
mouth was weak, the eyes too close, and nob 
sufficiently steady In their regard. 

“The man is false!" he enid, angrily, “and 
she thinks kindly thoughts of him, perhaps loves 
him ; and if he treate her fll she will break her 
heart over him!” 

He repeated her name again and ‘again to bim- 
eelf in a monotonous way, then he sald,— 

*] will see as ttle of her as ponsible ; already - 
she is growlog too dear to me for my own” 
peace of mind {” 

The next day, as he eat in the office, ® young : 
man he knew slightly entered, and requested — 
to see Mc. Symonds, On learning he was out, 
the visitor seated himself on a stool and began 
to talk of passing events, and, finally, of the® 


Nettleford belles. ; 
pson. They say Farren 
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CHAPTER IL 


Tv was Sunday morning, and Virginie walked 
with her brother to St. Scephen’s Church, She 
had a leaning towards what the Neittlefold 
people called “ Pu ” and as Arnold never 
denied her anything he let her have her own will 
in this thing, and usually accompanfed her to the 
morning service. 

On their way they were overtaken by it2ss 
Averill, who said he, too, was going to church. 
It ie tree that he had not thought of such a 
thing until he saw Virginie and his eyes fell upon 
her tiny books ; but he bad been longing for 
right of her since that night he met her firet, 
more t a week ago, and this seemed an 
excellent opportunity, 

Together they entered the church, aud he took 
his place beside her. The organiet was playing 
a droning afr, and there was such a rustling of 
silke, an overpowering rush of many perfumes, 
that Ross glanced a trifie dieguatedly at Arnold, 
who malotained an 1 gravity, 

Then came the sound of many fest, and the 
congregation rose asthe black-cassocked, white 
surpliced choristers passed down © the alsle. 
Eehind them came.the curate; the sun shone 
down upon his handsome face and auburn halr, 
and more than one: mafden’s heart fluttered as 
the hem of his *‘ man-millinery” touched her 
own robes, . 

The service began, and Ross was felgn to con- 
fess the Intoving was perfect, that Darcy Latimer 
read the lessons with great expression, and that 
his elocution was splendid, Bat he distrusted 
the man at once, although all he had heard of 


‘©There’s Aunie Cym 
has s sneaking kindness for her, and she is as 
pretty and sensible a girl as any man could 
desire to call wife ; but, bless you, beside Vir- 
ginie Farren she is commonplace! There’s such” 
a unique style about that girl, and she dresses 
to perfection! By the way, I saw you with the 
Farrens at St. Stephen's pesterday.” 

Yee, I know the brother well, Miss Farren’ 
but slightly. 

“Latimer haunts their place, and folks say 
it is to be a match, but I don’t belleve it. Our 
worthy curate won't marry Virginie Farren, and 
I'm ready to bet a pony on ft!” 

R48 looked up with interest, 

“Why won't Latimer marry the young 
lady 3 ” 

“Because he is deucedly poor; and although 
he preaches eloquently against ‘filthy lucre,’ sad 
pretends to despise it, he is only a mortal like 
ourselves, and I believe is looking out for the 
best chance of settlement. You'see Virginie haa ~ 
no influence with the bishop, and only an 
annuity of ninety pounds, which is strictly tied | 
u 


Pe ana you think Latisear would place these | 


considerations in the againet her personal 
him, since his arrival In Nettlefold, was to Lati- | attractions ?” f 
mer’s credit, “I'm sure of it, I hate the man with his 
At last the sermon commenced. I¢ was short, | mellow voice and violet his dandy airs; bis 
but to the point, aud the language used. was that 


ft he is in no” 


wonderful pitch of excitement without making | clerical lady-killer fs the weet den ant” a: 
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ecreatgres. I’m afrald Virginie Farren will have 
to yield ground to Kitty Godfrey and her hua- 
dreds!” 2 

‘And who is Kitty Godfrey?” asked Rose, 
feeling sore ab heart for Virginie, 

“Gomini! don’t you know! Well, you are 
behind the times, She's old Godfrey’s daughter. 
He wae a dealer in Brummagem wares, out ‘of 
which he made his fortune, Two years ago he 
bought a place three miles ont of Netileford ; 
they call it The Ch4let, it heing modelled after 
a Swiss cottege, and Miss Kitty rules the old 
man with a high hand, She is a dashing girl, a 
trifie loud, but good-hearted ; not pretty, but 
healthy and bright, and heiress to eleven hundred 
a-year. But don’t mention anything I have said 
to Farren, O/ course, the rumour concerning 
the lady and our estimable curate may have no 
foundation ; snd I should not like todo any 
man an injustice, or make Mies Farren unhappy,” 
saying which, the young fellow went his way, 
leaving Ross to ponder over his words. 

He tried to forge them, but could not; they 

with him through that day, and for 
many days to come, until Le grew wretched for 
Virgtale’s sake. 

He saw very much of her at thai time, and 
he could but confess to himeelf that he had 
— to love her as he had thought never to 
ova. 

He met Latimer at the pretty quaint old 
house, and tried honestly to like him but falled, 
and between the two men there was an, un- 
spoken hostility, which Virginie was quick to 
see, and she hardened her heart against poor 


There was 8 small but extremely ty 
garden at the back of the house, which it was 
the girl’s pride and joy to tend; and there one 
evening, when he entered, Ross saw her. stand- 
ing with the curate engaged in tylag up prim- 
roses, for it was A 

With a bow to Virginie, he went Into the house 
and joined Arnold, He was stravgely restless 
and ill at ease, and begged his friend to walk out 
with him.” 

“I feel stupid,” he ssid; “a spin along a 
country road will brighten my faculties.” 

They went out together, Arnold stopping in 
the garden to tell Virginie he should not be late, 
and to invite Latimer to join himself and Ross 
In the walk. The curate said,-- 

“Thanks, many ; but Lintend going home {In 
a little while, as I have an immensity of work to 
get through to-night, You see the parish laa 
large one, and I have so little help,” witha 
coment gesture; “ my lelcure time is in- 
finitesimal,” 


“TI wich,” said Arnold, as they bent their 
steps in the direction of a neighbouring 
“I wish I kuew what to think of Latimer. i'm 
half-Inclined to doubt his alncerity; and if I 
caught him playing fast and loose with Virginie 
I'd take such revenge on him that no other girl 
should ever suffer through him.” 

“Aud I too,” said Rous, in a low, hard tone 
that compelled his companion to regard him 
earnestly. Then he put out his hand,— 

“ Averill, I am awfully sorry; IndeedIam, I 
would far rather see her wife than his,” —- 

" Don’t epost of it; I was a fool to seb my 
heart upon her, I. might have known she was 
not for me—she was eo pretty dalaty, I to 
clumsy and blundering In words ard ways. Tell 
me what she says of me 1” 

“She very rarely speaks of you; and in de- 
Se HR dy, 

ce u ou ; not @ 
sort Edge te al! . 

‘She thinks of me with contemptuous liking. 
I with to Heaven Madame Gee hed tee 
Jericho before she made such an utter idiot of 
me. Virgiaie will always remember me as she 
sAW Ine there—and will despise me.’ 


down-dropped, Before her stood Latimer, as it 
were drinking in every detail of her beauty ; in 
his violet eyes there was a look which told all 
his secret, and under the silky, fair moustache 
his lips were tremulous, After a long pause he 
stretched out his hand to Virginie and drew her 
nearer, The pale light of the raoon fel! athwart 
her face and seemed but to enhance {ts tender 
loveliness ; his heart. boat hot within him, and, 
forgetful of all he had intended to remember, he 
caught her to his breast,— 

“ My love, my life ; my, darling Virginie,” 

She did nob resist his embrace, rather she 
clung to him, half-laughing, half-crying, all In a 
happy flatter to know herself so dearly loved ; he 
lifted her face between his hands and kissed her 


onately. 

I’m a poor fellow abt best for you to throw 
your heart up,” he ssid, with sudden self- 
depreciation. “ My only merit [s that I love you. 
You must take me just as I am, dear love, ‘ with 
al! my imperfections on my. heat,’ and try to 
make the very best of a bad bargain.” 

She leaned back her head, and looked {nto his 
face with such glad and innocent eyes that he, 
knowing what treason he had once entertained 
towards her, could not meet her gaze. 

“My dear, my dear,” she said, in a whisper, 
“TI will not have you speak evil of yourself, for 
now you belong to me; and listen, Darcy, bend 
your head very low, and do mot lock at me. I 
have loved you firat and last, and I belfeve in all 
Eogland there is no man so good, so true, aa he 
who has given me his heart,” 

He knew he was uuworthy of her ; he did not 
deserve her praise or her trust, bub he drew her 
closer still and whispered, — 

“ Kies me, sweet.” She lifted her pure llps to 
his, and kissed him once slowly and solemuly as 
though she were taking a great vow—and in her 
heart she was swearing wo gs him through all 
the years of life that should be granted her, 

‘*Are you happy!” he sald, gently, and she 
smiled op at him,— 

"Oh! Darcy, I am so happy, that I am half 
Inclined to fear my joy may be taken from me.” 

‘* Why should yu fear? Nothing but death 
can us now, 

“Nothing but death,” she echoed, but there 
was no shadow on her sweet young face, no terror 
in her heart. “ We are both so young and ao 


we Ciorer, say dati 1 
ever, arling, so long as we have life 
and breath” 5 . 

And she was content; no dream cf future 
anguish came to darken that glad hour, no 
doubt of the fair, handsome, vacillating man cast 
ogee upon her love—shs was simply and per- 


y happy. 
The parting between them was prolonged, but 
at last it was over, and Virginie ran up to her 
room to think over all Darcy had said and 


She saw ber own reflection in her mirror; the 
pretty, curling halr, the perfect contour of 
cheek and chin, the dainty bloom that seemed 
to intensify the brilliancy of her eyes ; then she 
dropped on her knees before the window, and 
said, in 2 low voice,— 

“Oh, thank Heaven for my prettiness! 
oo it, perhaps, I shonld not have won 


In the morning, when she met her brother, 
she laid her soft cheek against his shoulder, 

“ Arnold, dear, did wonder that I did not 
sit up for you last night 1” 

" Yes, at firat; bud I remembered you were 
walking all the afternoon and suppoved you were 
tired. I was rather disappointed, az Averil! came 
fn for some rausic,” 

She seemed scarcely tohear what he said ; she 
hid her face from him, and said, fn an em- 


evening. 

He put his hand beneath her chin and forced 
her to look at him, 

lene Virginie 4.” 


Arnold stooped and kissed her. 
“I hope he may prove worthy of you,” he said, 





stropg,” she continued, ‘‘ and we shall never fail | 


barracsed tone, — ‘ 
“Mr. Latimer fs coming to see you this 





eee 


and refrained from eaying more leat he sboul® 
wound ber tender heart. But he sighed as he 
went to his office. 

“T wish tt had been Averill—any one rather 
than Latimer.” 

At noon he met Ross, and, az gently ss he 
could, imparted his news to him. He did not 
look at him as he spoke, and when he had finished 
he waited in silence for the other’s comment. 


. Bat none came, only hie hand wae gripped fn 


almost cruel grasp, aod the next moment Ross 
was striding away from him down the long an 
narrow street, 

He reached the office and found it empty > he 
sank into a chair, and dropped his face upow hie 
hands, 

** It’s all over with me,” he gasped, ‘Virginie } 
Virginie | had you but loved me! Ob, my cear, 
my dear! how Ipwould have served you, how 2 
would have worshipped you |” 

But he was strong and resolute, not the. sort 
of man to lament over the inevitable, so presantly 
be rose and applied himseli to copying old and 
musty deeds ; and if her face came between him 
and the parchment, and her dear eyes smiled 
bewilderingly up at bim, he made no sign, 

At night be went down to the house where 
he bad met his fate, Arnold was closeted with 
Latimer, but Virginie was walking to-and-fro- 
to-and-fro in the pleasant garden, frecrant now 
with the scent of early flowers. 

She turned with a smile to greet him, and he 
saw a wonderful change on her face, a softer, 
tenderer expression, aud in her eyes a deep glad- 
ness that smote him to the heart, 

“ Virginie,” he said, end ot his unwontad 
famillarity and the mournful cadance in h‘s voice; 
she started and regarded him keeniy; “ Virginie, 
Arnold has told me all, and with my whole bear’ 
I wish you joy. I had hoped once to stand In 
Latimer’s place, to be to you what he Is; that fe 
all over now, aud I would not have you grieve 
about it, Lama strong man, capab'e of bearing 
rouch, and I shal! not trouble you with my com- 
plainings, I think I only tell you what you are 
to me, so that should trouble come to you, In 
which help and comfort can be given, you may 
rely on ma for both. You have made me better 
and braver; you have taught me many. good 
things, and with all my beart I thank you,” 

She Jaid her little hand in his, it was cold and 
trembling. 

“TI am very, very sorry,” she said, gently; “ E 
did not guess you—you loved me. But why do 
you speak of trogible in the first hours of my 
joy? You fill me with a vague fear of the: 
future.” 

** Do not leb my words alarm you, believe they 
are but the outcome of,my pain.” 

“ Tell me,” she entreate?, wistfully, “' does any 
blame attach to me? Havel been too caréhecs 
of your feelings? Have I been unduly warm?” 

“No,” he anawered, geatly ; “you have been 
juet your own frank, friendly self, The fault 
has been all my own, and [ am rightly punished 
for my presumption.” 

“Oh, do not call ft byso harda name! Every 
woman is honoured by the regard of a true an? 
honest man. I wish—oh! I wish that thing: 
had happened .otherwise. I shail hate to re- 
member [ have made you euffer!” 

**Then do not remeraber {t,”’ he said, with a 
faint smile, ‘' Reat assured I shall never recall 
this hour to you ; I shall ilve my life as before, 
and shall learn contentment in my work. I am 
not so weak that asingle blow should make me 
helpless or afraid.”’ 

He started as he heard Darcy Latimer's voice 
sounding from the hall, 

**T may see Virginie now ?"’ 

“Yes; you will find her in the . garden,” 
answered Arnold ; then, catching sight of a man’s. 
form, he called, “Is that you, Averill? Come 
in ; I want you a few moments.” 

Reas took Virginie’s hand ia his, 

“ Good-night, my dear,” he said. “ May alb 
bleesings, all happinees be yours !” 

He pasted Latimer with a bow, and joined 


Arnold in the hall, The latter led the way to- 


the room where Ross had first mot Virginie, and, 
pointing bim to a chair, said,— 
"You know what Latimer came for to-night, 
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consent to the engagement, 
promised it shall not be publicly announced for a 
t 1” erled Ross, in Indiguant surprise, 
ashamed to acknowledge it! Farren, I 
or concealment of any kind, and I 
live to regret your concession, 
what reason he alleges for desiring 


i 


Fit 
- 


id 
i 


that he hates long engagements, 
g nothing but his curacy to subsist 
cannot afford to marry for some years 
unless, fudeed, he wins promotion. He 
t » certain man who 
has shown a decided pen 
and promised so soon as it falls vacant to induct 
But he would withdraw his patronage 
should his favourite marry unsvitably ; and pro- 
bably he would regard the sister of an accountant 
oa beneath the dignity of a cleric.” 

Rose started up in a white heat. 

“The fellow is a humbug, and you have 
allowed him to carry the day with his confounded 
sophistries! Of course I have no right to speak 
of or Interfere with the matter ; but, for all 
that, I wish with all my heart you been 
harder with him, for Virginie’s sake. Both you 
and she will live to regret this day |" 

* You are a Job’s comforter!” sald Arnold, 
ruefully. “I felt I was an idfot as soon as 
Latimer left me, but I did not want you to con- 
firm that feeling; and you know I shall look 

ly after my sister's interests.” 

“ Yes, that is all you can do under the cireum- 
stances. You can tell her I will keep her secret 
inviolate ; but if Darcy Latimer plays her falsely 
let him look to himself, for I would stick at 
nothing that might avenge her wrongs. Now 
I’m going. I’m poor company fcr anyone to- 
night. Good-bye, old boy, and let us try to hope 
for the best,” 

So he went; and Virginie, seeing that tall, 
stalwart figure taking its lonely way, felt grieved 
for his sake. 

“Poor Mr, Averill!” she said, gently and 
half-anconsciously. 

Darcy bent to kiss her, remarking, jealously,— 

“He should have no sharein your remem- 
brance ; even your thoughts are mine now.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


May came and went, and Virginie Farren was 
supremely happy. She saw her lover every day, 
ang whatever distrust Arnold had of him he 

liy disguised ft from her. 

Sometimes, too, Ross spent a pleasant evening 
with them, but that was rarely, as Darcy 
Latimer had developed an extreme jealousy of 
him, and seeing this Ross wisely held aloof. 

One summer afternoon Virginie walked with 
her lover through some meadows adjoining 
Nettlefoid; they spoke of mapy things, and 
Darcy, forgetting all anxieties, gave himself up 
wholly to the pleasure her society afforded him. 

Now and again the girl paused to gather wild 
roses, or the plentiful blossoms at her feet, and 
Darcy laughingly rallied her on her love for such 
simple flowers. She made some playful rejoinder, 
lifting her eyes to his, and the great love shining 
there made him forgetful of all else. He caught 
her to hie heart and kissed her dainty lips, 
whilst she tried to affect a dlepleased ex ion. 

Suddenly a loud bellowing broke the sweet 
silence, and hurriedly glancing round they saw a 
huge brown bull rusting towards them. Virginie 
grew white and sick with fear ; her heart beat so 
that [t was audible even to Darcy, her trembling 
limbs refused to move. } 

“Darcy,” she moaned, “save me, Oh! my 
love, my love, save me!” 

* Rup |” he cried, hoarsely, scarcely less white 
than she. “ Take my hand; we are near the 
atile,” 

“T cannot move,” and she put up her hands 
aud covered her eyes, 





A great horror cams upon the man ; It was 
such a terrible death te die, and life was so sweet 
to him, it held such geodly things in the future. 


He turned and fled, lea Virginie behind. He 
leapt the Geatinde he was safe, but he 
dared not look back for her. 
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Perhaps help would reach him In time; he 
was swayed hither and thither, his arms seemed 
wrenched from their sockets. His brain reeled, 


over a prostrate form and tried to staunch the 
blood flowing from his side, 
Darcy had risen now er. 
‘*Don’t touch me,” she said, hoarsely ; ‘‘ don’t 
speak to me, He is d 
crossed the stile and went hurriedly towards the 
group, “Oh!” she 


BE 


bear he should die; forme!” She flung berself 
upon her knees beside him, and = his name. 
She turned imploringly to the farmer. ‘“ Ran 
for help,” she cafd, *‘he must not lie here,” 

Then Darcy spoke, 

‘Tt will go,” and a labourer answered, con- 
temptuously,— 

“It’s about all yo’re fit for, Maister Parson, 
Ye can show a mighty clean pair o’ legs from 
what I seed of yer.” 

He felt very miserable as he met the scornful 
look of the men around, and Virginie would 


neither speak to —_ a6 him. 

“Cut away,” the farmer, grufily, “ you 
ran fast enough a little while ago, If you don’t 
care for the task one of my men will 

“Tell me where I shall find a 
Darcy asked, helplessly. 

" Cross those two meadow?, and you're in the 
village. First white house you come to is Mr. 
Gautrey’s—he’s the curgeon. Tell him to go on 
to Oaklands ; we shall be there before him,"’ and 
then, as Darcy hurried away, the men began to 
construct a ruds litter of boughs, over which 
they spread thelr coats; then they gently lifted 
Ross, and laid him down upon the impromptu 
couch, and began to march steadily with their 
burden towards the farmer's house. 

Virginie caught the good man’s arm. 

“Leb me go with you,” she said, a catch in 
her breath ; “ leb me nurse him, It was for me 
he sacrificed x 

“You know him?” questioned Mr. Allen, 
bluntly, but not unkindly, 

“Yes, he is my brother’s friend—Mr. Ross 
Averill. Iam Virginie Farren.” 

“Then, Miss Farren, you'd best come with me 
to Oaklands. My wife will give all the care and 
attention she can to Mr, Averill, but she has so 
many duties to perform, and there are no 
daughters in the house, She will beglad of your 
assistance.” 

So Virginie walked with the dismal pro- 
cession, One man had hurried forward to 
prepare Mrs, Allem for her guests, and she 
received them in the porch. 





Dear, dear!” she szid, sympathetically, 
**he does look bad. Poor soul! Jamas, you 
must kill that horrid brute, Oome in, miss, I 
have got the bed ready for the gentleman—ts he 

aweetheart |” 


your 
“No, but my very dear friend, and he hre 
saved my life at the risk of his own,” and the 
tears roee to her pretty eyes; but Mrs, Allen 
sald, quickly,— , 
“Come, come, dearie, if you're going “or 
you'll be no use in a sick-room. Bless you, he’ 
get over it—he’s such a oe 
fellow. Gently, my men, carry as 
as you can,” and she followed them upstairs, 
motioning to Virginie to stay below. 
Presently Mr. Gautrey arrived, and the 
was left alone with Darcy, who drivea 
sooty, andl wer -sgpameliy: Seip, Soneeal te 
room, was apparen 
some curious prints, The curate moved towards 


her. 

“ Virginie,” he said, im fe 

She confronted him an on scorn on her 
face, such repulion in her eyes, that he shrank 
from her. 

“Don’t come near me,” the said, gaspingly, 
“T don't think I could bear you to touch me. 
You have disappointed me so miserably. I 

t you so brave, so noble; I did not be- 
lieve you could desert mein my need. I know I 
was cowardly, but had you striven you could 
have saved me without such risk as he ran. You 
had time, and—and you thought only of your- 
self.” 


“T ote you until I was in jeopardy. I 
snatael ves'se Ube ey taeh cal sock safety 
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catingly from her to his er, 
hands, " nalier So T pees Oe ae 
ence of mind, A man may fall once, yet 
not be a coward. I have read an instance of 


one——" 

“Hush |" said Vi sharply in 
him. “Your ichan'e'e worse than a en 
I cannot listen to you now—perhaps to-morrow 
I shall be calmer. Go now to my brother ; tell 
him thet whilst Mr. Averill needs me I shall stay 
here to nurse him.” 

"You will = do that,” we shall 
nob permit {t, Do you suppose w you 
to compromise yourself with him so fart 
your lover has the first claim upon you!” 

“ As our oneness is not publicly known {bt 
can make small difference to you whether I go 
m= Soap akg —_ re 

titude; or perhaps you value my «0 
fightly, that you think thanks unnecessary to the 
man who saved it.” 

* You know you are g me, Virginie 

ou kuow that I love you nd everything. 

ords are too poor to tell all that you are to 
me.” ; 

She still looked disdainful; but be drew 
nearer, and essayed to kiss her. 

“No,” she said, stepping back, “not now; 
my heart is very bitter against you,” so he went 
away miserably. Then Mrs, Allen sum: 
mod Virgin te the elck-room. The surgeon 
turned an rded her with interest; took 


nove of the ov Raga fey the >lear, steady 
eyes, an » mentally,— 
Or ahve will do.” i 


He gave her numerous instructions, and then 
went, promising to call again in a few hours, and 
spoke hopefully of Ross's , Slthough he 
was far from sanguine on that pol 

At last Virginie was slone with her lover; he 
lay there so fearfully white and still, thet she 
sometimes thought him dead. She lsid her fair 
head upon the pillow beside his, and wept tong 
and silently. 

Ker tears seemed to esse the burden of her 
heart, ond at last she could think calmly of what 
had pasved; then she began to excuse Darcy 
herself, because she loved him, and a woman's 
love is not easily killed. 

Whei he came in the evening she met him 
quietly, bot with a certein sense of res' 
because she could not quite forget his cowardly 
desertion ; but the cusate was master 
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his blue eyes opened wide and conscious upen 
red and one wasted hand was outstretched to 
touch her. é 

“Thought I was dreaming,” he said, faintly. 
“ Why are you here, Virginie?” 

"Tetayed to nurse you,” she answered, softly. 
“Don’t you remember what to you in 
the meadow? Don’t try te think if it hurts 
your head.’’ 

“ Were 


“T remember now,” he murmured. 
you hurt atall? Why are you so pale?” 

“T have been so anxious about you,” she 
answered, evasively. “‘Atone time we thought 
you would die, but last night Mr. Gautrey de- 
clared you out of danger, The people here have 
been very kind and good, both to youand to me, 
Arnold comes every night to inquire of you. He 
bas been so harassed, poor wi! and the 
Nettlefordians have vied with each other in 
remembrances of you. They have sent gifts of 
flowers and fruits, even booke, forgetting they 
were useless to you. You have lain unconscious 


80 long. 
Then she knelt down beside the bed, so that 
her face was on a level with his. 

** Listen to me,” she whispered ; ‘‘I have not 
thanked you yet for your heroic act. I have not 
told you how, night and day, I pray I may be 
able to recompense you In some way for all the 
misery,all the pain, you have suffered for my sake. 
Tell me bow best to serve you, how best to 
thank you.” 

‘ By drying those tears, and being your old 
happy self,” he said, gently. 

She took his wasted hand and pressed her lI! 
to it ; she tried to smile in obedience to his win 
but, failing that, rose and ran from the room, 

did not return until she had grown calm again. 

It was early in July before Ross could leave 
his bed, and he advanced towards perfect health 
by very slow stages ; and 
hot days, the tender, starlit evenings, Virginie 
sat by his side; and if she sometimes wearied 
for a scar across the meadows, a ramble 
through the lovely lanes, she showed this neither 
by word or look, 

Hor lover came and went, but there was an 
element of constraint in their intercourse. Darcy 
felt that, although she loved him as fondly ae 
ever, she did not idolise him as once she had 
done, aud to be worehipped and admired had 
grown necessary to his happiness. 

At Nettleford, too, he held a lower place in the 
regard of the men, who did not scrugix to call 
him e poltroon, and sundry other very un- 
complimentary names, 

Ke vented all his displeasure on Virginie, who 
bore with his whims and jealousies patiently, 




















him even to her own 
By tacit consent she and Ross never spoke of 
Darcy. Sometimes the young man was oblivious 























of bis rival’ existence, s premel 
he In Virginle’s cole +t pen ei 
She read to him, to him, talked of such 






things as she kuew interested him, and un- 
riveted the fetters that bound him, 
making escape impo.stble to him, 

To 8 starlit hour, when they sat side by side in 
Mrs. Allen's parlour, he suddenly leaned for- 
ward and clasped her hand in his, that each day 
grew Grmer and stronger. 

Virginie,” he said, hoarsely, “this cannot go 
on much longer. I am getting back my strength 
rapidly, and soon we must returg to our separate 
far better. 
cries out 








































through all the long,- 


uncomplainingly, and strove always to excuse | 


something sweeter and dearer than pity! I want 
to behave honourably to Latimer, and to give 
you no offence, but, my dear, my dear, I am only 
mortal |” 


She sark down upon the floor, and hid her face 
upon his knee, 

“ Oh!” she said, ‘what an unhappy girl I amto 
inflict so much misery upon your true and tender 
heart! You have given me life, and I take away 
your joy! Yon have given me love, and In ex 
change I can offer bub my friendship! Oh! 
forgive me! forgive me!" and then she sobbed 
bitterly. 

His hand stole gently over her fair, short 
curls, 

“* Sweetheart,” he whispered, “I will not bave 
you grieve thus over what is the result of my 
folly, my presumption. Look up, little one, If 
will not bave these tears, and Latimer will be 
here soon.” 

She passed her hand hastily acro:s her eyes, 
remembering Darcy hated anything sad, either in 
sight or sound; but her sweet lips were tre- 
mulous, and her nervous bands plucked at the 
flowers in her bosom until their pink petals fell 
in showers upon the carpet. 

“If I thought you could pardon me the wrong 
I have unconsciously done you, if I believed you 
would forget me, I should be happy.” 

It was oa bis lips to answer he should never 
furget her ¢o long as life and memory lasted, but 
he restraine3 himeelf. Why should he add to 
her pain? 

He leant over her, and even In that dim light 
she saw how noble hie face was in its unselfish 
love and manly tenderness, 

“Dear heart,” he said, “would it hurt you 
greatly, would it wrong him deeply, to give me 
one kiss }” 

Without a word she lifted her lips to bis, and 
ie kissed her, not passionately, but in a brotherly 
fashion. Then he said,—- 

"Geb up, my dear, I think I hear Latimer’s 
voice outside,” 

She rose slowly and almost wearily. 

**I wish,” she murmured, “I eould teach you 
to hate me! You would be happier then.” 

She walked into an adjoining room, where 
Darcey waited her. 

“ Where is Arnold!” she asked, when the firat 
were over. 

"You're earliest thoughts are his, your earliest 
questions of him,” Darcy remarked, jeslously, 
and drew his arm from about her walst. 

*T cannot help being anxlous about him,’’ she 

, deprecatingly. “He must be very lonely 
without me, and I’m sure the house is In a 
dreadful muddle ; servants never do their duty 
when the mistress is absent.” 

“Oh, Arnold is happy enough ; he spends the 
greater portion of his time at the Cympsons ; 
and I wish you would not talk so much of 
domestic affaire—it isn’t good form. And if 
Arnold is lonely what am 17” 

“Poor Darey !" winding her arms sbout his 
neck, “how heartless you must think me, But 
you must remember Arnold has never been used 
to # house not governed by women, and when he 
comes home at noon or ab night, when he sits 
down to his lonely meals, I know just how wist- 
fully he looks at my vacant place, and wishes I 
were with him.” 

“Then why don’t you go home?” he de- 
manded, roughly. _ 

“T will next week. Mr. Gautrey ways. Mr. 
Averill may be moved then, and he will need me 
no My dear, don’d be angry with me; 
could I leave the man who saved my life alone 
atmong strangers, sick almost to death 1” 

“You exaggerate @ very ordinary act into 
heroism,” Darcy retorted, 

The bright blush mantled her cheek. 

" However ordinary an act te ep i wat one of 
the two men present was capa performing 
it,” she said, and then, seeing the frown-upon 
his brow, did her best to soathe him Into good 
humour, and succeeded tolerably well 

Ab parting she lifted her dainty face to bis, 

“Darey,” she "will you come 
earlier to-morrow, lunch with us and take me 





love 
aloud to you for 





He changed colour, but in the little porch it 
was too dark for her to see that. 

**T am very sorry,” he said, stroking her hair, 
and stooping to kies her mouth, “ but I have an 
important engagement—not in the way of plea- 
sure—eo I camnot come, But the next day your 
will shall be my law.” 

He tenderly embraced her, and she did not 
guess it was the last time their lips should ever 
meet, 


CHAPTER [y. 


As he paased down the sweet-scented, old- 
fashioned garden her voice broke into song. He 
paused at the gate to listen, and the words 
floated out to him. The ballad she had chosen 
was that most pathetic of modern songs, “ Our 
last waltz.” His heart beat fast as he listened ; 
he leaned his face upon the little gate, and 
groaned aloud In the bitterness of his spirit, 
Hork ! what were her words now? She had 
come to the closing stanza, and the wretched 
man wrung his hands and cursed the fate he had 
done his besb to hew out for himself, Listen! 
was there any music like her voice} 


“The music is fading and dies, whilet we dreaming 
atand, 
There = tears in your pitying eyes, as I hold your 
an 


Ob ! love, for the last time, whisper low, 

Say you love me, darling, once before I go 

Only to-night, only to-night, list to the sweet refrain, 
Only to-night, only to-night, but never for me again.” 


“ Virginie !” he groaned, “ my love, my wife ! 
how can I let you go?” 

He stretched out longing hands, he breathed 
her name in tenderest tone, but she neithor 
came nor heard, and the night closed around 


He began to walk slowly towards Nettleford ; 
love and ambition tore at his heart, his deep 
embarrasements were very present with him, and 
he mutterad,— : 

" There is no help for me; but oh ! how shail 
Ibresk ft to her, my queen, my Virginie? I 
think I could bear anything for her sake save 
exposure—that would ruin me for ever, No, I 
can’t endures contempt or poverty ; and yet, and 
yot how shall I live my life without her” 

That night his landlady wondered what had 
ruffied the curate’s unusualiy mild temper. 

“Poor dear!” she said, ‘‘it’s some o’ them 
aggravating committee-men have been upsetting 
him. They don’t understand him or valley him 
at his proper worth,” and she imported her 
opinion to her husband, who remarked with a 
grunt,— 

“TI don’t like such milk and-water sort of 
chaps, and I often think Parson Latimer ain’t 
any better than his neighbours.” 

Such profanity shocked the worthy soul, but 
she might have had less faith in her handsome 
lodger could she have heard his words and seen 
his expression as he sat over his breakfast the 
next morning. 

Beside his plate were a number of blue 
envelopes, at which he shook his fisb threaten- 
ingly. 

“They're beginning to dun me,” he sald, 
savagely, “‘and I can’t risk exposure, Oon- 
found them! they know that as well as I. There 
is only one way out of the difficulty, and that 
is to marry Kitty Godfrey. She Is ready to 
fall into my arms, I know, and the old man too 
would be glad to have a gentleman for his son-in- 
law.” 

Then he thought of Virginie, and his face grew 
dark. There wasa short and sharp struggle fo 
his heart ; and, self-interest, not love, won the 


day. 

WD cor little soul!” he murmured, “ what 
will she say? Well, I will not tell her to-night ; 
I must have one happy hour before we part for 
ever ; then I will write her all the truth. What 
will Farren do? He is sure to hold hie tongue 
for Virginie’s sake. It fs a lucky thing ou 

t was never made public.” 

A short while after he rose and dreased care 

fully ; then started for The Obf'et.' Miss God. 





for a long walk afterwards ?” 





frey was ready, and walting before the door was 
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@ handson.e equipags drawn by two magnificent 
aye. 

‘You have come at last,” she said, giving 
im her hand. “Don’t wait to see papa now ; 
swe are late already, and folks say the foncy fair 
@s to be the event of the year.” 

He took his seat beside her. A servant 
accompanied them, but Miss Godfrey drove, aad 
ehe handled the reine with such dex! erity tat 
Darcy complimented her upon her skill. 

They went fn the direction of Huntley, a town 
‘four miles distant, where a fancy fair was to be 
“held that day. 

And this wae the engsgemeat Darcy bai 
4pleaded as an excuse for not seeing Virginie until 
—— epgsgement nob “in the way of 


“Mies C Godfrey Inughed and chatted gally the 
whole way, but Darcy was silent and diatrait. 
‘When she rallied him upon his evident uneas!- 
ness he sighed, and said, ‘' Perhaps one day he 
‘would tell ber what trouble oppreseed him, but 
he would put off the evil hour so long as he 
could, lest fate shonid be against bim,” and the 
young lady smiled and blushed, thinking that 
he was the cause of hie anxiety, and wishing 
that he were a trifle lees timid. 

Reaching the field she diemissed the carriage, 
‘and entered, leaning on Darcy's arm, radiant in 
‘her happiness and undisguised love. «Folks 
‘turned and lcoked curfouely after them. Some 
eshook their heads sagaciously, others wondered 
that the fastidtous Latimer should choore such a 
girl to wife ss: Kitty Godfrey, She was a healthy, 
‘bappy-looking lars, bub without refinement of 
“voice or appearance... * But then,” they added, 


@utely, ‘she is an heiress, and money ‘ covers a 


tnultitude of sins.’ 
That morning Ross had risen so much stronger, 
so much Ughter of heart, that he had proposed 


“Harmer Allen should drive himself and Virginie 


to the Huntiey f-ncy fair; and as all ths hay 
~was gathered ia the farmer readily agreed, 
They arrived on the field a short while before 


Kitty and Darcy, and* Ross took his companion 


to the tents ab once, saying they would inspect 
“them before they were overcrowded, 


He. was etill looking. pale and ill, and many.a 
girl there, who. knew, his «tory, regarded .bim, 
with. kiadly jinteresb; but he had eyes only for 
Virginie. 

After seeing all thero was to be seen he pro- 
i flading..a.seab beneath .the. trees, and 
Virginie readily agreed, for the day was hotand 
“the field crowded, and it would bs pleasant ia.the 
shade, listening to.the band. 

Two or three girla and come young fellows stood 
close by, but evidently did not see them. 

“So,” said one, very avdibly, “ you think the 
curate ts, fairly caught at last?” 

“Oh,.pes,- I'm sure. of it, Why be nonaieted 
4 ‘Virginie Farren every. evening sin , 
ourese young Averill. I expact the 
wWill.scon be announced,” 

“ Yob're quite on Sonne acent,”: said. one 
of the.gouug men, “it is Mises Godfrey who. 
porseases the greatest charm for him... By jingot 
neratheg come. She really isn’t a bad-looking 

ivh;i he might do worse |” 

~ Rosa turned to glance at his companion ; she 
‘waa.ghattly, but she tried to smile: up ‘at hina. 
"Ther he followed the diredtion of ere eyes, and 
saw Durcy advancing towarde them. (io 

Hie passed them by, not seeing eltherpfor he 


was siuiting! late; Kitty shfaeey. rose; took 
one ep forward, tut Virginia held. back, 
*Por-mp.sake | ”.sbe: ple amy sake!” 








acd he sat down bcside 
2 goasips had. moy. 
te ts and purpo 
eWineiote. heeadd, b 
devire $o comfort her, “de ; 
are.20-ofien ea wl 


"aoe ak ; 
(did not. cat is suggestion aa he 
she would i bo Pamiced src 4 


-Gpeadfa! place, the amerein: 7 * 
She put her hava to her head and ‘strove to 


; equate, et gre wretchedly. 


“Tike me award” he said again; “ Hide 


‘Took ! 





YY 4h 


me from all the crust! eyes! 
shall break down !” 

He drew her hand fo hfs arr 
hurry her through the guy crowd. 

" Don’t let him"ee me,” she panted, Don’t 
let him learn how he has hurb me—how deeply 
lam woundd! Spare me that, Ross!” 

She had never before uved his Christien name, 
ond he started, It sounded so strange, uttered 
by her volce. 

* Virginie,” he began, ani then paused. 

This was not the time to speak of love to her, 
when she was writhing under the keen, fresh 
knowledge of Latimer’s treachery, and yet his 
heart ached to tell her all the tale—-to catch her 
to-him aud comfort her, even as @ mother com- 
forts her wounded child. In some way he got 
her to the gates > there was a small boy in sight, 
and Ross hatled him,— 

**Ran on to ‘The Crown’ and ask. for Mr. 
Allen; tel! bim to put in the horse at once, 
because Miss Farren is fll, and desirous to get 
home, Can you remember? Say, too, we are 
coming on slowly.” 

The sight of sixpence lent wings to the archin’s 
heela, and he had soon disappeared into a neigh- 
bouriag street. Virginie clung to her com- 
panion’s arm. 

“Don’t tell them what has happened,” she 
panted. ‘Don’s let them guess what a blind 
fool I have been! Ohi” she added, in low, 
passionate tones, “what a dupe I have been ! 
How he and she must mock at me!” 

“ My dear, my dear,” he said, with gentle re- 
monstrance, “control .yourself, You look so 
strange, so sgitated, I am afraid you will attract 
attention, Bear up a little lopger yet. For your 
own sake you would have no one know what has 
occurred |!’ 

In an instant she held herself erect, and 
although her face was ghastly, and her eyes wild 
with unwept woe, she was apparently calm. 

Bat her hand tightened on hia arm with so 
close a grasp as to be almost cruel, In silence 
they reached “The Crown,” where Mr. Allen 
stood by his horse’s head, quite ready to drive 
them back to Oaklands. He exclaimed, anxiously, 
when he saw Virginie’s white face,— 

‘*Desr, dear, Miss Farren, how queer you 
I'm afraid the heat has Agios too much 
for you. Well, say I, there is nothing like s 
quiet life,” 

** You are right,” she answered, allowing Ross 
to aseiat her into her place ; ‘I ehall be glad to 
reach home,” 

The farmer yielded his seat-to Rosé, who was 
not too engrossed with the reina to notice his 
companion, All through the drive she sat with 
fixed, immobile face, and saddest, wearlest eyes ; 
her hands tightly clasped, 

She looked out on the lovely world around, 
but saw nothing’; and the man who loved her 
go truly feared that her life was, indeed, marred 
for ever—that she would never sgain be tlie 
happy Virginie, light of ber brothers home, 
pride of his heart; that her “ whole life's love” 
had, indeed, gone ‘down ina day.” 

When they reached the house Mrs. Allen ran 
out to meet them, 

: “Why,” she cridd, “T didn’t expect “you for 
hours ! Miss Virginie, child; what bas happened f 
Why, you look like.a ghost }” 

| “Tam ill,” she saw eeredl® “fet me’ reat for a 
momect, and then—then I will go home.” ie 
“Home ! Why, child, you must” be mad! 

Youye not fit to go farther, and if you're sick“ 

sto attend you?*I shall hear uo more | 


Quick—qulek, or I 
and began to 


ps ndhwende bf that ind,” and she drew the’ girPet 


head down on her motherty bosom. 
| “FP must go—indeed I must!” Virginie cried, 
hyaterically ; “if you mean to be really kind yor 


nti stay mas, I want to ‘be at home and 


+ Rose poured her outa gee of wine, and coni- 
her to drink ft. 
| tf you really wish to retarn to Nettleford I 


: pill drive <i oy ‘there, but, I am sfraid you will 


glarm Aro 
i “No, no, he ‘will understand,” I can’t stay 
I can’t stay here!” 
| ‘Then she turned’ to Mrs. Allen,— 
; wy do not wish ‘to wound you, for ycu have 


been very good to me}; I will cone here again ~ 
wheo—when I am stronger and better, and I © 
shal! alwaya be proud and glad to welcome you 
to Nettleford—you and the boys and Mr. Allen.” 

“ We shall all miss you sorely,” said the 
woman ; ‘you havs been the very light of the 
house, and if Heaven had been pleased to 
me a daughter I should have prayed she 
resemble you.’ 

“You are very good to say so, Will you kiss 
me good-bye ?” e 

“My dear child, ; and if Mr. Latimer 
comes hes night what chat I say to bim?”” 

“That I have gone home on account of my 
ill-health, but do not sey I was at the fancy fair 
to-day ; he does not approve such frivolities, and 
one is bound to pleaee une’s curate,” with a little, 
hard laugh. 

Then she was assisted into the trap, and Ross 
drove her into Nettleford, Mr, Allen accom 
ing them, As they bowled along the qu 
streets a few people turned to glance curiously 


looking awfully ill, and to speculate a little 
— ee of her two suitors she would finally 


"avi last ee pon hen en with ite — 
nes, a cent magnolia, 

oP ouf, nob pausing for any wo and 
hurried up the little garden. 


= 


p to him, threw her arms about his neck, hid: 
her face upon his bosom, and sobbed,— 
+7 hes cons e back to you at Vast, and T shall 
leave you avy more, Ob, my dear, 77 
! be good to me now, tor my heart fs 
had 

* Ross 1” he cried, “ what has happened ?”’ 

And the other answered between his shut 
teeth,— 

Ask Latimer; he can tell you best. Take 
her In ; for Heaven’s sake let no one know what 
has happened to her!” 


i 


di 


ia 


paused on the threshold a moment, then, turning, 
left the house. 

“TJ will return to settle with and thank you 
for your goodness to-morrow,” 
Mr, Allen’s houest hand heartily. mi: can "tb leave 
Nettleford until I know Mise Farrén’ bas re- 


most generous to me.”’ 
“She has, indeed?” retorted the farmer; “I 
shouldn't wonder if you cut the parson out yet. 
I hope you thay ; he’s a poor thing at best.” 

He drove off, and Ross walked slowly up the 
street to his own’ lodgin a Vir- 

nie’s white, grief-stricken face. He could not 

ope that Mr; Allen’s words might prove true ; 
his hoart was very heavy, but lese with th grief for 
himeelf than for her. Must she, the love of his 
life; live throtigh weary deysalone and in sorrow? 
Mast he always’ be powerless to help tier? And 
should the man who had so wropged her go un- 
puntkhed ? 


had flung herself into his arms; and he clasped 
her close while she told the story—so short, but 
so full of anguieh to her, eo black with Latimer’s 


treachery. 
* *Oh1” she sobbed, 


me, I am so very weak.” be 
+ He elenched its hatds, and esaapn. his heart 


he id avenge her but he ‘told 
nothing of hl thought last neh som a 
cit ope — ‘she with 


‘upon his shoulder, a spent now to 
peat or pang ow longer. - last she rose, 

‘'T am going to bed,” she sald, drearily, *‘ 
night, niy dear, and tage for Jour 

tient MA 
ey den tae tie aud her hands were 
tremulous. With one farewell look she went out 
and upsteira to her room. 

She locked the door, and sark In a heap upon 
the carpet, resting her elbows upon her kuees, 
and her chin in her hollowed palms. Many bliter 
thoughts cams to her then—tormenting memo- 


1! 
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after them, remarking that Mise Farren was ° 


At the hall door Arnold waited her ; she ran 


In silence Arnold led her into & room ; Ross * 


covered her indisposition. You see shé has been © 


In the quiet room sat brother and sister; she - 
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sig <i ccnmasitbai en omen — staeansniieiet 
ries of tender words she had spoken, passionate | returned. She wore pure white that evening, Kitty rose and went towards him; he diev 


caresses she had lavished on the unworthy object 
of her love, and her cheeks burned with a «aame- 
ful flash. 

“ What a poor blind fool I have been!” she 
thought, dismally ; “and yet, and yet, perhaps 
it should be some consolation to me to know that 
Darcy loved me once, perhaps loves me now. Yet 
can 1 ever recover my lost esteem when I re- 
member I have stooped so low as to give him all 
my heart, all my will! Ob, whichever way I 
turn there is no ray of light, no least hops. Way 
could I nob listen to Arnold, and give my love 
where it would have been safe from shipwreck, 
without fear of this terrible ending? Darey! 
Darcy ! how could you be eo false tome? How 
could you so wantonly spoil all my life—not a 
month, not a year, or even many years, but all 
the time tocome?” - : 

She laid her weary head upon her arms, 

“ How I was this morning, how wretched 
now. I doubt my own identity.” 

Then again, as the level moonbeams smote her 
‘bowed form, — 2 Ahn 

“He must Agi how I) ‘wore 
hin— Soe! L give him? My heart, 
heart! Ob! m , bleeding heart !” 

w slowly the minutes and hours wore by! 
but morning came at lastb—morning with its 
sunshine and scents, Em | dew, its min- 
gied melodies, She herself wearily, and 
after bathing her face and smoothing her hafr, 
went down to play her pavt, to fill the long day 
with old accustomed duties, 


Se 


CHAPTER V, 


Tr seemed to Darcy Latimer that summer day 
would never end ; he almost hated Kitty for her 
‘innocent joy and obvious love. When 
he contrasted her i 
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“Outside the gate: "Miva 
pawing the | 


ren 





over the 
Klee and vowed to himself 


i of 
were Paige cerca ae 


“| whilat all Bis” 


\ tah 





with a cluster of scarlet verbena at her bosom, 
and another cluster in her hair ; and her expres- 
sion was gentler than he had ever seen if, 

She presided at table with a grace he had 
searcely expected in her ; and he though, with a 
throb of triumph, even bis patron must apprave 
his choice when he learnedthe lady’s fortune, 
and saw how capable she was of holding her own 
against high-born damea. 

After dioner Mr. Godfrey proposed they 
should go at once to the drawing-room. 

‘I ain't a atickler for etiquette,” he sald, in 
his blunt, hearty fashion, “and I never did 
believe in fellers sitting over their wine until 
thay don’t know what they’re about. I shouldn’t 
be the mao I amif I had. Hard work and 
honesty, Mr. Latimer, with a Ilttle spice o’ 
shrewdness, are the things by which a man makes 


his pile. wee and hear my girl ” 
That was tho last thing Darcy wiehed, bub he 
could nob aay.so, and he followed his host into 


a ; room, 
| Was V of Italian aud Swiae songa, 
with thet tell ‘“quavere, but she very 


d sine inflicting either upon the 

who-wae reported to be a wonderful 

musics ote a es re wend ballads, both 

Sedtch : Eo " oped in her poor, 

footie, ted se thes she pleased her suitor. 

She would have been considerably startled could 
she have read his thoughts as he listened, 

“Voice, abominable, style execrable, Oh! 
Virginie, my little, lost darling |” 

Later on Mr, Godfrey fell asleep, and then 
Hcl “to improve the shining hours” ; 
ha his chair nearer to Kitty, and took 

tle possession of the hands that were wander- 
{bg alailesly over the plano keys, 

ye he said, tenderly, and then paused, 
sick at the thought of what lay before him ; but 
the girl, unconscious of what was passing in his 
miad, turned her bright and blushing face upon 
him a moment ; then her eyes fell before his, 
and she began to tremble. 

He was weak and vain enough to feel 
fisttered, and he atole his arm about her waist, 


" sg Bisy de rom love. me well enough to marry 
oo > aa" i 
: 4 oe ts - 


| mu false ring in hia Volos, but Kist 
nd, wee deal tt; be teed hes head upon hie 
| shotilder; “whilst her hands stole about. bis 


man, buil have good pros- 
not be good to me unless you 


ttier for your sake” ; and then, 


‘as in duty bound, ha oped ani, kimed her, 


<4 Uieeioeg hehe seid, a thrill of Mepaineee In her 
“T voles,” ’ know I love ‘you. ish I 
voice, ree ¥ Ww were 


ried. for. ie, and her 
fase rose" before ‘to AT ay with his 


The minted wore by; he atill eat by Kitty, 
abe listened te the: whi cn ot id 20 well 
‘sitatlated love, she a herself wholly to his 
wrprier des g ieved herself the happlesi 


re.| of all : 
|) Mr. Godfrey woke with a start, rubbed his 
eyes, then exclaimed,— 
i. 0} TARE cn d aa. much for all your slyness, 


| Misd Kitty. Tauppose you want to 

| marry my.davgbter}” ating . 
igi You! toa uff 5 pravided you will 
er it Lsay.no!”. remarked Mr, God- 


inake two hearfs unhappy, 


ne 


‘end tt 
aig Sg EON 
wash bare the girl with or without your con- 
/ “T' thould “be sorry,” said Darcy, with his 
wa Wath ey to India’ say gic” bs’ setelion 
against her parents.” sg 


“Tat, tut!” interrupted his host. 


fi your calling a few moments, young fellow 
let’s talk together as man pf Come 








her down upon his knee, and looked at her with 

fond, proud eyes, a little dimmed with pain at 

thé thought that now she was not wholly his. 
“Do you love Mr. Latimer, my dear!” hs 


asked, with grave and anxfous questioning. 

Sie hid her face upon his shoulder and whis- 

d,— 

“rea.” 

*§ And you are willing to leave me for him?” 

**Nob leave you, my dear!” she answered, 
clinging to him. “Our bome will be youre, 
father, Isn't my hears big enovgh for two 
loves }” 

He kissed her tenderly, then he glanced keenly 
at Darcy. 


“Latimer, I pever said my laes 
days; 80 now as you wish i’, and she wishes is, 
[ consent to your marriage, And you won't 
thiak it amiss if I say I would rather she had 
chosen some good, hard-working tradesman, whe 
need never have been ashamed of her father. 
She won’t come to you empty-handed, and I 
guess that'll be a good thing for you, as curates 
aren’t paid too liberal asa rule, Shake hands.” 

Darcy offered his small, delicate hand to bis 
future father-in-law, who gave it so hearty o 
grip that the curate wiaced ; then Mr, Godfrey 
gently pushed Kitty towards him. 

“Be good to her,” he said, huskily, ‘' She's 
ail I’ve got,” and left them alone, 

All in the silver mocutight Darcy walked 
towards Nettleford, a successful but most ua- 
happy,man. How should ho break the news to 
Vitgiaie? That was the question which racked 
hig brain and tortured hie heart. How would 
she receive the tidings of hia treachery? What 
words would she use? What words that could 
be crus! enough for his crime? He wou!d see 
her the nex) day, have his last happy hours with 
her, and then he would go home and write her 
how be had sinned against her, He could not 
tell her; he could not bear the angulsh and «corn 
he felt would gather in her lovely eyes. He 
dared not watch her face slowly blanching, nor 
listen to her suort, sharp ery of pais. 

He..could; not.sleep that night, butlay toseing 
on, his; bed, ugggnecious that in ber little chamber 
Virginie. watched through the long and/silens 
hours, and,.cried upon his.name.ia aceeuts, of 
keenest reproach. } was 

He was. glad when morning came ! he dressed 
carefully and went down,,bo breakfast, to be {a 
formed that Mies Farren liad returned the, pee- 
vious day, looking ‘‘ mortal bad.’ 

Still with no. inkling of .coming discomflure 
he started at tan to perform the morniag zeryice; 
and even his greatest. admirers were fain tocon- 
fess that Darcy Latimer performed his duty in» 
very slovenly. way, The more romantic feared 
he was ill, and cast about, in thelr minds wha 
remedies to recommend or forward to him, 

Casting aside caszock and surpiice, with au 
Nil-dieguised impatience, he made his way towards 
Virginie’s home, ._He.was at’ once admitted by 
the old servant, who went up to her mistress to 
announce bis arrival. He wonderad-why Virginie 
kept him so long. waiting... Did «he nobt.desire 
this meeting as intensely as he? 

He could not guess how ‘she, pauzed in her 
chamber untiishe had. gathered all her courege 
for, the conflict, and conld. face bim with, the 
calmneas born of. despair, He did mot: sce, her 
\wild-eyes, or hear. the swift. prayer).‘' Oht give 
‘me. atrength!”: He, waited ia bappy {gnorance 
for her z: ‘ a 

Af last he heard the soft sweep of her) ekinta 
onteide, and, then, the door opened and Virginie 


no’ in all my 


| entered—not as he had pictured her, but proud 


and calm, and stern; not his Virginie now, or in 
any time to come..; With asinking heart he went 
towards her 


**My darling little sweetheart, what is ft? 
Are you ill?” he asked, and tried to touch her, 
but she waved him back, 

** Mr, Latimer,” she said, without any preface 
" gllow me to ssy I know all your dastardly cox 
duct towards myeelf, I was at the Huntley 
fancy fair yesterday ; you passed me by with » 
girl upon yourarm, I have learned she is Miss 
Godfrey, and that.you are posing as her sultor. 
For the indignity you have inflicted upon me 1 


fx: 
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WITH A DESPERATE EFFORT ROSS LIFTED VIRGINIE OVER THE STILE, IT WAS TOO LATS TO CROSS HIMSELF, 


will never forgive you. Hush, sir, hear me to 
the end ; from to-day we are ——— I will 
say nothing that might injure you with your new 
love, F will take no revenge; but leb me confess 
there is no womaz I pity more sincerely than 
the woman who will be yeur wife. Thereis your 
ring—I regret that I ever wore ft; here are all 
your gifts,” and she drew a small packet from 
her pocket. “I wish I could return all your 
vows, and all your feigned caresses with them.” 

** Virginie,” he pleaded, “don’t be too hard 
with me; I am the wretchedest fellow In exist- 
ence, I love you, upon my werd I do; you are 
more to me than any other woman will ever be; 
but I am a poor man, #0 I cannot choose my wife 
asi would. Love, love! say one kind word to 
me!” 

Then the passionate scorn in the great, grey 
eyes and shout the proud mouth held him 
silent, 

* You aggravate your offence,” she said, icily ; 
‘'it Is useless now to stay here longer. Had you 
not best go?” 

He moved to the door ; there he paused, and 
stretched out entreating hands to her, 

“You have forgotten the aaa she re- 
marked, quietly, and placed it in his hands, "I 
sball thank Heaven each day I live that I am a 
poor girl, otherwise my fortune might have made 
me the victim of an unscrupulous, unprincipled 
man, Gol” 

And he went ont like a whipped car, con- 
scious that her scornful eyes followed him to 
the iast. 

Then she sank into a chair and sobbed as 
though her heart would break, 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was Saturday, and evening service was 
over. The young ladies of the parish did not 
assemble {n the churchyard as had been their 
habit since thelr fascinating curale’s Induction, 








for somehow the news of his engagement had 
oozed out. 

Still, a few Mngered behind, unwilling or unable 
to dethrone idol so utterly, and at such 
short notice. 

The street was full of workmen and their 
wives going to do their marketing ; a few boys 
were playing in the road, and the whole place 
was astir with life, 

The curate loitered in the vestry, thinking that 
after all it was not so pleasant to be an engaged 
man, aa It robbed him of the open worship of his 
fair parishioners. 

As he trified with band and stole, and put 
his collar right, gave a final tug at his mous- 
tache, a stern-faced man strode down the street, 
whip in hand, His lips were set in a straight, 
hard line ; his brows ominously ; and 
those who met him wondered what ailed Ross 
Averill ; that to all their greetings he returned 
only a nod, or a brusque good-even!ng. 

The vestry door opened, and the curate came 
out. The waiting dameels fluttered, and pre- 
tended not to see him until he stood in their very 
midst; then each and all gave a little start and 
faint cry of astonishment, 

Darcy Latimer chatted easily and airily for a 
few moments, and then his hat moved 
from the porch. 

Outside the gate Ross waited, whip in hand, 
Tn an instant the two men were face to face— 
the one stern and avenging, the other smiling 
and bland. 

Before Latimer could guess what was his 
errand Ross inserted his hand In the collar of his 
coat. 

** You scoundrel |” he nd out between his 
teeth, "I swore I'd punish you, and by Jove I 
will!” 


The heavy whip fell about Darcy’s back and 
shoulders, He rolled and writhed, shrieked, and 
threatened, and implored. 

The girls fied the spot in confusion and dis- 
may ; the boys ceased their play, and formed in 
a ring about the two men, w and laugh- 
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ing with that cruel delight in another's castiga—- 
tion which is one of their chief characteristics > 

men and women paused to look on; whilst the. 

curate shielded head with his arms, aod all 

but fell to the ground, 

“The man is drunk,” said a woman in the 
crowd. “For pity’s sake take poor Mr. Latimer 
away ; he'll be killed.” 

‘© Fair play’e a jewel,” remarked the man she 
had addressed; “let ‘em fight 16 out It 
strikes me the parson chap is a great coward.” 

So no one interfered to stay Averill’s arm. 
Sick at last with ash ab his self-appointed 
task and the cowardice Latimer displayed, he 
flang the writhing, moaning wretch from him. 

“Pah!” he said, under his breath, then 
paused to wipe his brow. ‘‘ Get up before I am 
tempted to go further!” aud without another 
word he strode through the crowd, not looking to 
right or left, and went his way to his lodgings. 

Bruised and aching In every limb 
Latimer rose slowly to his feet, a shout of deri- 
salve laughter ted him, and s small mob of 
boys and men followed him to his home, gather- 
ing in numbers as it passed through the various 
streets, 

What a rare wretch he looked !|—his clothes 
all sofled, hat crushed, his face white with 
pain and recent terror! His landlady exclaimed 
in a horrified way when she saw him, and, draw- 
ing him into the hall, closed the door, 
and qu breathlessly what had 

“Don’t ask me!” he groaned, “ but me 
something to relieve me! I—!I believe I shall 
faint!” 

She poured out some brandy, and bade him 
drink it ; then she assisted him upstairs, wonder- 
Ing not a little what accident had befallen him. 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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Moonsuint has been found to have a marked 
effect on etammering. People so afflicted stammer 
most at fall moon. : 











THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mrs Ctare did not see the end of the " cata- 
ciysm” she had caused, greatly to her disgust. 
Instead of her young charge coming to her all 
tears, grief, and penitence, and throwing herself 
into her arms and making her her confidante, 
ae with a very great surprise, a staggering 

Ao eleven o’clock that night, as she was pre- 
paring for bed, bad removed certain coils of her 
hair and stowed them carefully away, had washed 
off her complexion and altered her appearance 
very considerably, a single, loud knock caused her 
to start and then to say, ‘‘ Come in,” and, to her 
astonishment, in swept Miss Darvall looking very 
white end resolute, Oh, oh! so she Is taking 
{t like this,” thought the matron to herself, as 
she said,— 

I wish to have a few words with you, Mrs. 
Care ; they are more satisfactory than writing.” 

What on earth did the girl mean ! 

Mrs. Clare felt irrita’ to feel herself quite 
sma'l and horribly subdued, in flannel dressing- 
gown and mag Samim, before this pale, iro ial 
looking young ty in flowing white and 
a weal ch of youth and diamonds, 

"My husband” (how odd {t sounded) “has, 
thanks to you, found outs secret of mine and a 
iriend 8, more iy the friend's, as she is 
the mother of that little boy at Mrs, Gibson’s. 
A‘ present things look very black for me.” 

‘They do, indeed!” said Mrs, Clare, com- 
piacently, . 

a ce ope 
position to dispro 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Clare I 
tion for 1 

“Mi 
statin 


by to-morrow or next day to be In a 
unworthy suspicion. 
ve no occa- 
your services,” she concluded, briefly. 

eaning that you are so certain of rein- 
& yourself Captain Eliot that I shall 


be,de trop,” aaid Mee, Cisre, with a bitter smile 


re quite mistaken! If Captain E\ot 





JACK BURN RUSHED INTO THE ROOM, AND LOOKED DOWN ON HIS OLD SHIPMATE, 


never speaks to me again, if he divorces me, I 
part with you. I engaged you as my chaperon 
and ha not as a domestic detective and 
spy!’ 

Mra, Clare blanched—nay, she became yellow. 

“TI only did my duty, my dear,” she exclaimed. 

Nid on me, your ideas of duty and mine are 
-quite opposed. You knew I had some secret in 
my mind, and set to work to find it out, but you 
failed, My real secret, that I especially wished 
to conceal, was my marriage, In searching you 
stumbled upon another person’s secret, one 
which places me in a very equivocal position 
with my husband, You, of all people, betrayed 
it to him, for whab reason you, perhaps, know 
best. I,” gazing at her, “can but guess! If 
you had done your daty, as I read the word, you 
would have come to me the ivstant you dis- 
covered what you doubtless considered my guilt 
and told me of the fact, condemned me, ad- 
monished to make amends and confession to 
Maxwell myself. If you had done this I would 
have told you all—all—even about my marriage, 
but you went to work in a sly, underhand way. 
You kept your discovery as a stone in your sling, 
and when you saw your way to striking with 
peony ny ung ibt— lb yesterday. It has 
done ite work. It,” placing both her hands to 
her heart, ‘it has hurt me horribly, but it has 
done something else as well—it has flung you out 
of a good altuation and a luxurious home, 
doubt if you will ever be so comfortably placed 
again. You need nob, in taking a similar place, 
spp to me, for I shall say that you are a selfish, 
indolent, deceitful, malignant woman ! 
- Here Mrs, Olare burst forth with volcanic 


passion. 

“You are a young woman with an awful 
tengue, and a utable character!” cried 
Mrs, Clare, rising in her wrath. ‘‘At any rate, 
you must pay me, or gives quarter's notice. I 
would not stay here under your roof for treble 
the money !” 

“Sour grapes! Here is a cheque I've drawn 





out for fifty pounds. Take it, and never leb me 





| see you again ! Your boxes and sil belongings 
| will be sent from Folkestone to any address you 
mention ; you will please to leave this to-morrow, 
I am leaving also, 20 no fracas will be suspected ; 
and I most humbly trust that I shall never see 
you, or anyone in the least like you, again!” 

So saying, with a slight and haughty incll- 
nation of her head, Mary Darvall walked to the 
door, opened it, and disappeared, carrying with 
her, so to speak, her enemy’s guns and colours, 
and all the honours of a great victory ! 

Worn out by an evening of the most exhaust- 
ing emotions, she scarcely placed her head on her 
pillow ere ehe was sound asleep. She was com- 
pletely worn out in body and mind by her recent 
experiences. 

Next morning she did not appear. The longed- 
for afternoon post brought her a letter in Jalia’s 
well-known hand, which abe tore open and 
devoured. It sald :-— 


‘Dearest Maniz,— Yours just received. I 
answer it an once, Try and put off Captain 
Eliot in some way. I dare not acknowledge the 
child now. Father is more odd than evor, and 
talks perpetually with my marriage with some 
swell. Hector writes most miserable accounts 
of the bad times out there. I dare not face such 
poverty after this life here; it would just kill 
me, Meanwhile, my dearest, truest, and best of 
friends, keep my secret, as you have hitherto 
done; don’t betray me! What would become 
of baby and me only for your generosity? You 
are my only hope; I throw myself on you, 
knowing you will not fail me. Keep Captain 
Eliot in the dark ; bell him it is a mald’s child. 
Tell him anything but the truth about me; and 
meanwhile, till things change for the better, 
wait} This is the prayer of your devoted and 
grateful friend and cousin, JoLia OamreELt (to 
you—DaRvALL to everyone else).’’ 


Mary perused this letter twice over with {eel 
ings of the keenest disappointment, She, who 
had done so much for Julia, and Julia would do 
nothing for her ! 
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Her hearth burnt like fire within her. No 
longer would she be Julia’s tool and scapegoat. 
Julia must find for herself for ths future, 

She would wash her hands of one who, being 
appealed to in a desperate extremity—in a case 
where her friend's name, honour, and life's 
happiness was in the balance—writes walt ! 


"T’ve had a letter,” sald Mary, rising, as her 
husband entered the Ilbrary. “ Here, you may 
wead ft,” holding it out, “I am terribly dis- 
appointed! I have sacrificed much for Julla, 

cousin—taken up and provided for the child, 
which she abandoned, entirely out of my own 
pocket. I have paid her debts. I’ve e her 
father a liberal allowance, and left him undia- 
turbed possession of Danesford. I told” her, 
when ske ran away and left me her child, that I 
was risking my“dbwn good name and my future 
happiness ; bub she does not care what happens 
to me, as you will see by her letter,” tendering 
it as she spoke, 

Heartless, selfish, wretch,” he exclaimed, as 
fhe came to the end of the epistle. “ And so the 
child fs hers.” 

"Yes, She is privately married to a stockman 
in Australia—an old lover. He ia a common 
man, bub worthy and excellent; too good for 
Julia, who is quite ready to desert him as well 
az his child. His name ls Hector Campbell.” 

" And you have been Mrs, Campbell’s screen 
and cat’s-paw all along?” looking at her in 
amazement, 

iii Yes,” 

“ Mary! I humbly implore your pardon for a 
great wrong that I did you yesterday. Will you 
forgive me? Will you allow me to take your 
affairs in hand at once ?” 

*' Yes ; but I should like Julia te confess to 
gou herself. How do you know this letter fs 
genuine?” 

“Anyone could see that it has a weak, 
selfish, heartless, woman scrawled all over it. 
You could not compose that letter to save your 
fife.” 

Yes! little you thought of my life last 
evening.” 

“Tam ashamed to recall it. I was mad with 
grief and pain aud rage Do you know what I 
am going todo now? Write to Mrs. Gibson,” 

"On! Why?” 

** You shall eee,” taking up a sheet of paper 
end writing away rapidly,— , 


“Mas. Grssoxn—The child In your charge fs 
the son of Mrs. Hector Campbell, Daneford 
Piace, near Caversham. Yon will have to apply 
to her for funds and Instructions for the future, 
as I do not wish my wife to take any future 
interest ‘In Mrs. Campbell's concerns, Mrs, 
Campbell is known, and you had better address 
her as Miss Julia Darvall, 

“ Maxwect Exsor, 

“ August 2ad,” 


“Now, if you will address this ib shail go 
this post,” paseiog it towards ber as he spoke, 
‘My next move will be to go down to, Carn- 
gort. and have a serious talk with this Julia 
Darvall.” 

"A talk, Ob! you don’t know Julia... It will 
do po good!” 

* Yes; itis time that her eyes are opened to 
the fact that ehe can no lopger shove her burdens 
on. other psople’s shoulders,” he returned em- 
phatically, as he stamped the letter. 

“Theg !eb me manage it. I will write, I 
wiih even go down to Daneeford. It will be far 
better.” 

* Certainty not, She-will only make a scene, 
and ery aad hug you, and make you her cat’s-paw 
as mgual, Mise Julis requires to be dealt with; 
firmly, You have a weakness for her and she 
trades upon that fact.” 

** She does, indeed,” returned Mary, glancing 
ruefally ab the letter. 

*T shall go down to Carngort. this ee 
and shall open the trenches from there wi 
a You, I suppose, would not come with 
me »” 

**'No,” shaking ber head; "TI shall stay here 
till the whole affair is sifted and cleared up, till 





Julia comes forward and acknowledges her child, 
and all suspicion is thrown to the winds. You 
had better tell Mrs. Seymour that to you I am 
cleared. We had rather a scene last night, and 
I would not be surprised if she turned me out- 
of-doors, By the way, talking of turning people 
out-of-doors, T have sent Mra, Clare about her 


“Really! You must have required a good 
deal of nerve to do that. She was not an 
person to tackle,” rejoined her thisbend, od 
miringly. 

“ Are you sorry that she has gone 1” 

ne, ah is tas, ‘What was the woman 
to me?” 


Ks 4 very agreeable companion, to say the least 
te) ”» 

“Now, now, Mary! You are never going to 
begin by jealous of Mre, Clare. Why, she 
was nearly old enough to be my mother.” 

“That goes for nothing. me men—se for* 
instance George IV.-—preferred women when they 
were fair, fat and forty, and you certainly paid 
no end of attention to Mra, Olare, and found 
evident pleasure in her society. Every one could 
see that, that was not blind.’ 

; ie nd do.you know the reason why I talkad to 
er?” 
‘*The reason, as I have already sald, was 

patent to every eye.” = 

“No, I think not, It was becatisé Bhe. was 
your companion; because I me she knew 
you intimately ; because I talk to herabout 


“Why did you not go to the fountain-head F 


and talk to me?” a oe a 
“ Because I am proud, T never give anyone 
a chance of snubblng me twice, and 


were 

always eurrounded by « crowd of other fellows.” 
“ And hint dah ; Clare tell you about me ? 

Nothing very good I am sure 3” ; 


© She thoroughly understands the art of faint 
praise—I will say that for her—and has reduced 
the art of insinuating disagreeable things to a 
perfect science, She never enid anything bad 
outright. She was far too cautious, but she 
never gave you a good word, I saw through 
her immediately ; besides, I had heard of her 
before. She little knew that I was aware, by 
hearsay of accredited witnesses, that she had 
broken her darling Tom’s heart by her flirtations, 
aud then worried him to his grave between her 
tongue and her debts, At firat I thought she 
had been maligned, bat I very soon discovered 
her capabilities of heart and speech. Now I am 
going to speak to Sophy. Ihave no time to lose 
if I am to go down to Caversham to-day. You will 
give me your company over to Canterbury, won’t 
you? By Jove!” looking at his watch, “it is 
time to make a start. Five minutes I give you 
to dress, and five I give to Sophy to make all 
equare between you!” 

Exit Captain Maxwell Eliot. 





CHAPTER XXIiX. 


Tue day following his arrival, Captain Eliot 
drove over to Danesford in a dog-cart, imme- 
diately after luncheon. A pretty pony-carriage 
and pair of cream-coloured ponies, deckod with 
belle, was standing st the door, aad two servants 
in livery were waiting on the steps. * 

** Could he see Miss Darvall?” he inquired. 

“Mise Daryall was just going out,” rejoined 
the butler. : 

* Still, I think she will see ms |” said Captain’ 
Eliot, ‘sending in his card and sighting with 
confidence. 4 JZ 

After a very long delay, the anewer cums “ that 
Mise Darvall was not feeling very well, and could’ 
not receive Captain Eliot, but that Mrs. Darvall 
was at home; the ponies were to be taken back 
to the stables.” ; 

“'T hie excuse shall not serve her!” he said to 
himeelf, fiercely. “She thinks she is dea 
with Mary. rf you let me have a sheet 
paper and a pencil?’ he asked of the clerical. 
looking butler, “My errand to-day is of the 
greatest Importance, 


forthcoming, and in two minutes the following 


dressed, and despatched to Miss Darvall, w! 
still wearing her hat, was peeping from 


the blind eg In the hopes of seeing her un- 
welcome visitor drive away ‘yes " 
. No doubt he*had come to say something dis- 


She really must get round Mary 
I she met Captain Eliot, - 


~ As she stood revolving various plans for her 
pown b, the note he bad just written was 
‘respectfully to her. It ran as follows:— 
“ Dean Mas, Camrnety, ; 
_* _"Qan you not spare me a few minutes’ 
couversation? If it is quite impossible, I must 
address myself to your father instead. 
1 a “ Yours faithfully, . ———- 
ape “M. Exit,” 
“Mrs, Campbell, indeed! Oh, show him up!” 
hing to her maid. “Send him into the little 
6m} say I will be down at ones, and 





he’ after staring at him for a 
moment with a we look of diai recognition, 
came forward and _ & 
<“Qsptain Elios! ‘When did you come down? 
‘Vary: picased to see you. The ladies are all ab 
*"Won't you walk Into my den, and. pay 
me &- firat? Burns is away, end I’m a bit 
dull” 


Max removed his hat, and followed the slouch- 

figare of his host into a small room off the 
hall that smelt like a low public-house, so s 
was the aroma of rum and brandy and 
tobacco, 

It had originally been old Mr. Darvall’s writing- 
room, and opened off the library, though it was 
usually entered, as now, from the hal), 

And what a change had come over its ap- 
pearance! Old proof before letters priate had 
been removed, and cheap racing 4n aoe | 
pictures covered the walls, ae well as portraits 
“pete” of the ring and the ballet, A forest of 
pipes bristled on the chiaiiey: piece, the Shipping 
News, Police News, Sporting Gazette, &c,,. litnered: 
the table and floor; several orange telegraph 
envelopes lay scattered, and a spliris-case stood 
in a prominent position in the cebtre of the table, 
the bottles at low ebb. 

“Have a nip?” said Mr, Darvall, hospitably, 
laying his hand on a bottle as he epoke. 

“No thank you; I never touch epirits in the 
daytiae.” j vet, 

*Oh 1 “Well; walt till you are my ege, and 
you ‘will see that you can't get slong comfortably 
without your tot in the morniug,” pouring 
out half a tumbler of brandy with a shaky 


hand, and filling it partially with water, “ Here's 






s 


') your health |” tossing off the half of 6, to show 


he did nob be for others what he did not 
take bi “Have you cbme down ts stop t” 

“No; nob for more than a few days. I came 
down on business,” 

" Oh, business. Was ft that brought you here 
to-day ?” . 

“Yeu; I particularly whh td tes Misa 
Darvalit” © 

“Oh, is that what you are Sfter? Well, I've 
nothing to say against 1%° ‘You arop: itkely a 
match as ehe could gat, and Julia is. geting on, 
and shes tof an Welrens flow, as you kaow. That 
girl of Godfrey Darvall’s turning up a: our own 
‘gate ed the deuce!” i : 

“Do you mean me to un | that you 

# hand 't’* 


‘think Iams sulfor'for Mls Dar 
inquired Max, gravely. ¥ ; 

‘ Understand |” with awisk. ‘'To be sure, 
and you sre welcome to her, my boy! She and 
Mrs, D——don’s hit it off, and she. iso bit ex- 


travagant. However, you oan. stand that; you 


are a rich man!” 

“Tam uot aspiring to Mise Darval’-—al'ow me 
to correct that mistake sf once!” =. 

“Not!” finishing the tumbler ; “sorry to 





' The required paper and pencil was speedily 


hear that,” 


little note had been dashed off, twisted up, ad-- 
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‘'] gm married to the other Miss Darvall.” “Why do you that ?” answered, between her teeth. ‘‘ Raper’s room, 

“Eh! Nonsense, you are joking. We have} “To give you a lesson. Now you have no| I will gotoo. Hehasarevolver, He-—-— 
never heard a word about it! ” proofs |” “You will stay here!” sald her opp ent, 


“No; not as yet; but now everyone will 
know it!” ; 

“ And you willbe turning us out!” frownlog 
heavily. 

“No; certainly not, as far as I am concerned ; 
but Ishall take my wife's affairs into my own 
hands, and pub everything on a square footiog. 
The—the making over of the property and funds 
was conducted in rather a slip-shod feshion. Was 
it not, Mr, Darvall?” 

“Do you mean,” be stammered, “to come 
down on me for arrears for three years’ rents 1” 

‘ Oh, no; but Ishall require @ little informa- 
tion reapecting a sum of twenty thousand pounds 
that was In the funds, and that has never been 
accounted for!” . 

Mr, Darvall’s hand shook as {if he had the 
palsy, and he filled himself out another bumper 
which seemed to give him confidence; though 
bis crimson face had a faded ashen look as he 
eald,— 

‘That will be ‘all-right, old -man—right as a 
trivet. By the way, do you ever do anything on 
the turf 1” taking np a couple of telegrams and 
smoothing them out. 

Very little, I've ridden a few races regi- 
meutal—that’s all; but I never had more than a 
fiver on my mount !” 

“ But you don’t bet $” 

“Nol I. did once, and burnt my fingers 
badly i” 

“Tbeb! There's nothing like ft, Nothing to 
beat the excitement, I won a good bit, bub 
iatterly I’'vedropped a pile. However, I'm going 
to be a man, or a mouse to-day—the Goodw 
‘Cup, you know, I stand to win a pot of money 
on ‘ Tam-o’-Shanter!* ” 

“He is the favourite, ien's he, and ab short 
odds now t” 

"Yes ; but I backed him «4 mouth ago, and I 
have not hedged a farthing. I'll know my fate 
by three o'clock, Ip makes one restless, this sort 
of thing havging in the balance.” . 

? 


“Well, if he wins I clear forty-five thousand. 
I'm made for life. I've not been able to settle 
to anything to day.” 

If he loses?” . 

“If he does! He could not—not at the 

6! Besides, I got the direct ‘tip!’ If 
a thing did happen !" his eyes roving rest- 
ieasly round the room—* I’m done !"” 


"Mise Daryall is waiting for you in the blue | 


drawing-room, sir |” said a footman at the door. 

“All right, 2m coming. Well, good-bye, Mr. 
Darvall,” risiog. “I hope, for your sake, that 
‘Tam-o'-Shanter’ will be first past the jadge 
to-day. Forty-five thousand pounds is « fortune. 
I shall probably. see you before I leave for town.” 

“Yes, [ll call over, We muet talk about 
money matters, You won't me about that 
ttle eum you spoke of, eh! You'll give me 
time. I’m rather short just now.” 

“Oh, yes! I never press anyone, but you 
wlll understand that some day-—of course, at 
your convenience—our familylawyera will manage 
the matier. That fellow im Caversham of Mary's 


is no ure at alll” So saying, with a nod, he | 


quitted the room, and following the servant pre- 
"Seta Cea s-a9Y Jaga of she 
ulla, wou up aga of 8 » was 
silting in an ara-chair like a haodar. 
cloud. Instead of saying, “ do you dat” 
or any little civility of that kind, she burat out 
the moment the door closed,— J 
“Well, what is it? What do you want? 
What brings you” 
> “This,” producing her own letter. " This 
“ae me.” ; 
“Show it to mel” strete oub her large 
white hand, “ Yes,” examining it, “™ Well?” 
I came down expressly to see you,” now 
wehisg., Willig son seus an 
g. one 
one tntendea.” ve ae 


‘*So they do!” fiercely tearing the letter 


Sctoss and across, and then {nto tiny little neraps, 
passionate 


** What do you mean ?” 

“Tmean that you can prove nothing againat 
me, If I chose to say that child is Mary's, who 
ean contradict me?” facing him with au air of 
bold defiance. 

* And do you mean to disown the child!” 

© Certainly I do, I hate it. I was mad to 
have married Hector, to return to my former 
level ; and as to going oub to him and living up 
in the bush asa Ssotinans wife, never secing a 
soul for months but blacks—mutton, mutton, 
mutton to eat, and tea and dampers! Ugh,” 
throwing up her hands, “I think I see my- 
self }” 

“Who is to-claim the child and pay for its 
keep ?” 

“Why, Mary! Who else?” 

“IT would not have believed that euch in- 
grained selfishness and ingratitude existed,” he 
said, looking at ber angrily. ‘You are lower 
than the beaste ; they have maternal instincts.” 
"Call me beast, or what you like! I don’t 
care. Hard words break no bones. Mary Is my 
cousin; she fa literally rolling in riches. She 
owea me plenty, for I was a kind friend to her 
when she was nothing bub a common girl I 
picked her up from the gate, and made her my 
maid and companion. If you and she think to 
fix that child on me, and to bully me into 
acknowledging it, you are vastly mistaken.” 

* You used to be a good-natured, frank young 
woman, with some ideas of honour and some 
sense of right,” exclaimed Max, rising, and \ook- 
ing at her. “What bas changed you! You are 
scarcely human.” 

"Money! It has changed me, ib has changed 
Jack Burn, it has changed father, In a moment 
of folly I thought I would ge back to my old life 
and my old lover. I went. I'll stick to Daue- 
ford and England, and money and luxury.” 

“ And make your cousin Mary suffer for your 
sins? Make her pay your debte—support your 
forsaken child—sacrifice her good name and 


Never, whilat I can stand by her.” 

"Ob! So you heve made it. up!” she ssid 
with a speer, 

“Words are of no use with you, Mrs, Camp- 
bell,” 

“I'm not Mre. Campbell. Prove it’before you 
call me that,” 

“ Worda are of no use; they break no bonee. 
Vil'give. you # taste of deede instead. In the 
first place, Mrs, Gibson, the gardener’s wife, is 
referred to you for the future. Mary shall. not 
interfere again with you or youraffairs., She has 
had enough of them! I have written to Mra, 
Gibson to that effeot. A¢ you won't acknow- 
ledge-the child, the woman in Folkestone where 

ou lodged will come forward and testify to your 
identity as ite mother, This when you are sum- 
moned by law for the support of your offspring. 
So-you will have to make a virtue of necessity. 
Mary will no longer make any paymonta for you 
im any shape or form. You shall depend on your 
own resources for the future.” 

“Wretch 1” orled Julla, springing to her feet. 
"Begone, and do your worst. o one will be- 
lieve you. You will never fiad the woman, 
clever as you think yourself. Go! I desire you 
to leave this house this inetant, and never to 
show your face inside the doors again.” 

**Nonsenset You sre mad,” he returned, 
calmly, “You forget that this is my wife's 
house—that everything {n it ts hers ;"that your 
father’s incbme, and the very bread you eat, 
oomes from her liberality. If she resembled you 
in dizposition, she would tise her power and 
thrust you out of doors,” 
" At this moment a ‘report of two shots was 
heard downstairs. Julia turned pale to the very 
lips. Perbaps, uay, probably the thought that 
flashed through Max Eliot’s mind also flashed 
through hers. 


“Stay here,” he sald. “I shall go and see 
pane Eas betieened... Dim be oe Se 
firing caps, no doubt!” 


4 





which she: fl 
eae ung upon the carpet with 


reputation to ecreen a worthless woraan like you } | 


firmly. “I implore you for your own sake——’ 
At this moment the door opened, and a terri 
fied looking man-servant appeared. He would 
not epesk before Jalia, bud he signalled Max, who 
followed bim at once into the corridor, closing 
the door behind him, 

“T's all along of these races,” began the 
man. 

© What!” ingulred Captain Eliot. 

“Mr. Darvall bas shot himaclf, He is lying 
dead fn the little room below,” 

Already a crowd had assembled fn the hail, 
aud Max found himeelf taking the management 
of the whole household, One man he despatched 
for a doctor, another for a magtetrate. The 
housekeeper he sent to look after Mre. and Miss 
Darvali, and, above ali, to keep them upstairs, 
and then he entered the room he had qnitied 
about three-quarters of an hour previously, 

The smoke of the recent shots atil! hung in 
the air. On the ground lay Mr, Darvall, with a 
handkerchief over his face, to conceal the horrid 
sight. He bad blown his brains out. Beside 
him lay a telegram, on which was wriiten,—- 

"* Goodwoed, 2.30, Retribution, Camilla, Buay- 
body. Tam-o’-Shanter nowhere,” 

So he had lost the forty thousand pounds, and 
this was his slternative—death ! 

Jack Burn, who had only just heard the uews, 
now rushed into the room—almosbh speechies 
As he looked down on his dead shipmate, and 
felt his pulse, which bad stopped for ever, be 
burst Into a storm of gobs, 

“And this, Ben,” he cried, amid his pa 
roxysmas of grie!, “is all the great fortune has 
brought you to, We might have expected no 
better, Aud—there’s a fate iu these things, say 
what they will, You staked your all on one big 
venture, and the horse that ruined you is—Re- 
tribution! Aye!—ayej and it’s ali Retri- 
bution ! 

(Zo be continued.) 








VIRGINIE’S SUITORS. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 


It did not soothe his feelings when she entered 
his room the next morning to be told that arnfes 
was good for bruises, and he nuticed a shade lesa 
respect in her voice and manner, 

*] shall have to leave here,” he said, dis. 
gustedly.. “I can’t show my face after last 
night's affair---and yet to-day ] must. I hope to 
Heaven Kitty won’t hear of thia. Thank good- 
ness, she will be at a losa to assign any reason for 
Averill’s madness! I'll go to law with him-—no, 
I won't ; that would mean worse expoaure. Oh, 
dear !-——ob, dear! I'm afraid Cartmell wiil with- 
draw. his patronage now! Why was lL euch a fool 
ae to speak to Virginie?” 

The church bells rang out—the vicar was 
absent, and Latimer knew no man who could 
take duty for him, so he was compelled to go out 

He went down the long streets with as much 
speed as his aching limba would allow. He 
shrank from the glances of all he met, and 
almost wished he were deaf, that he might not 
hear the ill-suppressed merriment of those who 
but a short time since had worshipped him, and 
pandered to his vanity, 

His sermon that day was trite and common- 
place, and ft added not a little to his ciscomfort 
that Virginie was one of the congregation—Vir- 
ginle, with grave, pale face, and stesdy, inecra- 
table eyes. 

“Oh! to recall the past fewdays! Oh! to 
be safe and glad in her love once more !” 

In the afternoon he wrote to Kitty, elleging an 
indisposition of « somewhat severe nature as the 
reason for his non-appearance at the Ci.4'et on 
Saturday night; then he slept until five, for 
there was no afiernoon service at St. Stephen's. 








one cleaning 
» “Tb was iar the room. underneath this,” she 





In the evening he again repaired to church. 
Virginie was there, unaccompanied, and after tha 
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service he left the vestry with mily haste, | truth. Look ’ee here, I've had rly visitor the light in his she kuew he loved her 
in order to overtake her. roe eee j ns pd tone “aedhagengt via. ir 


She heard his step, his hard breath, as he came 
up behind her,— 

“Virginie!” he sald, and she confronted him, 
with fixed, immobile face. ‘‘ Virginie!” he re- 
peated, entreatingly, “ speak kindly to me ; Iam 


very desolate! ” 
From to- t, Mr, Latimer, you must 
address me as Farren, We have nothing 


in common, and I should be giad if in the future 
you would endeavour to avoid me!” 
boo yet you leve me,” he weakly remon- 


She fushed with shame. 

"Say, rather, I loved you ; but that is past, I 
could have ai poverty so long as you 
were true te the I had formed of you—but 
your t ; your sordid meanness, hae 
changed all that; and now, if you were free and 
knelt to me, imploring my love, my answer 
pe op be, ‘I canuot trust you, leave me to my- 
ee a” 

He tried to catch her haud, but she drew 
back, 


3 


**No,” she said, in the same chill tones, “we 
- oo mate no more, you ee I. Would it 
a ¢ well to go before your importunity goads 
me to crusller words and crueller thoughts?” 

“Love, la there no pity for me} Think of 
all my future spent with » woman I do not 
love; think of my hopeless yearning for your 
voice, your emfle, your presence. Oh! do not 
forget there is no day In which I shall not want 


“You offend me, Mr. Latimer,” she answered 
“end insult Miss Godfrey most bitterly, 1 
think you are mad to talk as you have done, 
Will you go now #” 

“Yes, as you wish is. Bat I believe your 
heart will reproach you fo the future for all 
your harshness. all women, you won’t 
Meter to reason, A man would seo just where 
my marriage with you would make shipwreck of 
my life,” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Latimer, you can have small 
idea of a man’s thoughts or feelings ; and, being 
incompetent to treat the subject, it were wisesd 
to leave it alons,” 

“How changed you are! Oh! my dear, I 
will not belleve you have so soon forgotten.” 

**T have not forgotten, and never shall, There 
will be no day, no night, when I shall forget the 
wrong you have done me, or cease to regret my 
credulity and affection. Do not try to see me 
again, it will be in vain,” and then she left him 
standing on the moonlit street, alone, dis- 
comfited, dejected, and ashamed. 

In the morning he went to the Chi'et. He 
was told that Miss Godfrey was engaged, bat Mr. 
Godfrey would see him in the breakfast-room, 

**Gad 1” he thought, ‘can they have heard 
of Saturday’s affair? Well, I must trust to my own 
invention to help me out of the scrape,” and he 
went in with an uneasy sense of further trouble. 

Mr. Godfrey did not rise from his chair, 
neither did he vouchsafe any other greeting than 
a prolonged stare and an ominous grunt. 

**Good morning,” Darcy said, trying to speak 
lightly. “I hoped I should see Kitty this 
morning, It seems quite an age since Friday 

“ And it will be an age before you see my girl 
again,” broke out the irate old man. ‘I don’t 
want any dandified, cowar ily, scoundrelly fellers 
after her, I tell you. I daresay her fortune 
seems Very pretty to you, but it isn’t for you, and 
the sooner you show a clean pair of heels the 
better for you.” 

" Sir,” with a nice assumption of dignity, ‘I 
do nob understand your coarse allusions; I can 
only believe you are efther joking with me, or 
that dome malfcious person has poisoned your 
mind against me, I assure you Miss Godfrey's 
fortune has had nothing to do with my offer of 
marriage,” 

“That isalie i” shouted Mr. Godfrey, “ and 
all the swearing in the world won’t make it 


here this sbery of 
ou I wish I disbelieve for my girl’s sake. 
Rctaps you val deny that you know Mr, Ross 


Averill }” 

Darcy started, and grew a thought paler. 

“I know him very elightly.” ‘ut 

“You do, young man, Well, I’m taken with 
that lad, and he’s got the right sort of stuff in 
him ; but you—oh, you—-well, you ain't fit to 
run in harness with P'raps you'll ssy you 
never engaged yourself to Kitty whilst you were 
bound to another lady—p’raps you'll swear you 
never even heard Miss Farren’s name !” 

“TY can’t say that she is astranger tome, I 
have known her from childhood, but at beat we 
were only friends, Let me see Miss Godfrey ae 
can explain ali to your mutual satisfaction.’ 

“What! Even the horsewhipping of Satur- 
day!” breaking into a grin. ‘ Well, you're a 
cleverer fellow than I tock you for, and I’m 
danged if you shan’t see Kitty. Let every man 
have fair play, say I, and we'll hear both sides 
of the case before we decide to do anything. 
R‘ng the bell, Latimer.” 

In a short time Kitty appeared. She was 
carelessly dressed, ber hair was loose about her 
neck, her face was pale, and her eyes showed 
signs of recent weeping ; but there was a simple 
dignity in her mavner, so new that it staggered 
Darcy, who held out his hand to her with an in- 
coherent greeting. Sho avoided the hanj, and 
confronted him, a resolute, honest English girl. 

** Darcy,” ahe said, and her voice would trembie 
despite her utmost efforts to steady it, “ will you 
answer me one or two questions! Thank you, I 
will not keep you long. Is it true that you love 
Miss Virginie Farren, but that you love my 
fortune better? Ab! your face answers for you. 
Do not speak, do not lie to me any more, 
should like to have some kindly remembrance of 
you, to retain a little respect for you.” 

* Listen,” he sald, swiftly, ‘I love you very, 
very dearly |” 

ut his face gave the lie to his words, and 
Kitty shrank away from him. 

**No—no!” she said. ‘ The time has gone by 
for deception, and I know you for what you are ; 
but had you proved less unworthy I would have 
loved and been true to you to the very end, You 
should have had more pity upon two poor help- 
less girls, who had never done you wrong.” 

Then she burst into tears, and clung about ber 
father, who stormily ordered Latimer from the 
house, aud between his fierce invectives paused 
again and again to kiss and comfort hie weeping 
daughter. 


* * * . * 


A year crept slowly by, and the love Virginie 
had once felt for Darcy Latimer had died out, 
and in its steag, Phoeaix-like, from its ashes a 
brighter, steadier, truer love aprang into life. 

She saw much of Ross all through the long 
months, and learned to rely on him in most 
things; but she did nob easily learn what 
change had come to her, and when at lest her 
heart's sweet secret could no longer be ignored 
by herself, she had no hope of winning Ross, for 
he maintained absolute silence concerning his 
regard for her, until she believed miserably he 
had ceased to care for her. 

One night in August he found her alone, and 
she saw by his face he had something of import- 
portance te communicate. 

** Virginie,” he sala, “1 have received a very 
handsome offer from an old friend to-day. He 
is a lawyer and has settled in Bombay, where he 
wishes me to join him in the capacity of 

rtner,” 

“And shall you accept?” she asked, after a 
pause, [pn which she fought for calmness, and she 
walted breathlessly for his answer. 

“I think so, You see there is no one to miss 
me, and it is a fine chance for me.” 

He did not look at- her as he spoke, or he 
would have seen her eyes were full of unshed 
es She was ailendb a moment, then she 
said, — 

“ Arnold and I will miss you very, very much,” 
and then ber sweet voice faltered and failed. 





He turned swiftly, and caught her hands, and 


"Vi sweetheart, Jove! it rests with you 
whether I 


5 F Macho t Tell me what to do, 
go 


“I shall be very lonely if you do,” she 
answered, demurely, and lifted her mouth to be 


* 7 * : * 


Darcy Latimer left Nettleford long ago, and 
went to enchant the foolish damsele of another 
parish far away from the scenes of his 
ploits; there he succeeded in win 
affections of an elderly widow with a 
fortune, whom he eventually married. 
Kitty Godfrey became the wife of a dashing, 
honest squire, who made her life a one. 
Arnold cettled in the old house wit! bride 
who was once Annie Cympson, whilst . 
has livei to declare there is no man so noble as 
Ross Averill. 


aah ex- 
the 


[THE END.] 
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IF I BUT KNEW. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


Honor Mortanp looked down at the co 
girl at her feet. It seemed to her then tha 
triumph was complete. She could scarcely 
back the cry of exultation that rose to her 

* How I leave the house without being 
seen}? whispered Rhoda, piteously.. 

‘Leave that to me,” murmured Honor. “I 
am very sorry for you, Rhoda, and I will do all I 
can to aid you in this your hour of greatest 
sorrow.” 

“ You are indeed a true friend to me,” sobbed 
Rhoda. “I shall never, never forget your kind- 
ness,” 

Honor looked a trifle uncomfortable at these 
words of unmerited praise. She dared not remain 
longer with Rhods, for she knew that two or 
three partuers would be looking for her. 

“Stay here for at least fifteex minutes,” she 
said, eagerly, ‘‘and by that time I will join you 
and tell you what plans I have made for you.” 

Rhoda could not thiok for herself, her brain 
was so benumbed. She could only nod in 
silence. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed since Honor 
had quitted the boudoir, until Owen again 
knocked for admittance at the door. 

There was no answer. He turned the knob, 
entered and found his young wife lying senseless 
upon the carpet. For the second time, Rhoda 
had given way to the awful agovy that con- 
au her. Among those at,the féte wasa young 
doctor, Owen summoned him hastily. 

"Dear me, this ie very serlous!” exclaimed 
the doctor, as he bent over the prostrate form 
which Owen had borne to a couch, “Your wife 
has brain fever. gabe open fe 

The en- 6 up quite su y: 
The 0 sn Onnteie had been taken ill 
was rumoured among the revellers, and silently 
but quickly the guests took their departure, all 
save Heer Morland. 

She went up to Owen, and laid a hand on his 


arm, 

‘Let me remain and nurse my dear friend 
Rhoda,” she pleaded. “ Do not refuse, I beg of 
ou!” 

‘*'Let it be as the doctor says,” answered 


wen. 
But the physician shook hig head decisively. 
“This is a case requiriog the most competent 
nurses, Iam sorry to refuse you; Miss Morland, 
but in this fastance I must do so,” 
Honor controlled the anger that leaped inte 


her heart. 
‘* You certainly mean well,” added the doctor, 
“ but in auch a case as this even her nearest rela- 
tives are not to be allowed in the sick-room.” 
Honor was obliged to swallow her chagrin as 
best shecould. If she had been allowed her way, 





ii 
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the young wife who had come bebween her love 
ana tone would never rise from the bed. 
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scene that had taken by 
In her delirium Rhoda vehementl sed 
Dalrymple, demanding of him how it was 


her knees and ee Hea oa 
oa out to Heaven t 

ec oe orc coldness, 
Her words were indeed a great revelation to 
wen, He had never dreamed of such a state of 
affairs. He was afraid lest the trained nurses 
should ‘hear and understand her, But they only 


* gmiled at him, 


“We never think of listening to what a 
says,” they remarked, “ Why, sir, we all 
ow how you idolize your young wife, and !t is 
rer Ay ym at, for she Isa noble young 

y.” 

Their words appeased him somewhat. 

Often would Owen listen intently while Rhoda 
clasped her hands and moaued,— 

"Oh, Owen, Owen, shall Iever be more to you 
thanIam now! Ilove you! Yes, I love you, 
but you will never know ft! Ifyou only knew It, 
you would be surprised. Wife never loved hus- 
band more dearly, more devotedly than I love 
you. I would have devoted my whole life to you. 
I would have died for you! Every beat of my 
heart, every thought of my mind, every action of 
my life, is for you ! I love you as no one else ever 
will, asno one has come pede You may live 
many years, happy, fla by the women of the 
world, but no love like mine ever come to 
you. The wife who is to you at the dirt beneath 
your feet is the truest frlend you have |” 

Owen looked terribly distressed as he listened. 

“ The years will come and go, and you will 
never know that I love you,” she babbled 
* though the tortureof hiding ft is almost wabear- 
able. Is fb my place to go to the husband who 
makes life so miserable for me and plead for his 
careeses—for his love? I would die a thousand 
deaths first! 

And Rhoda would rock herself to and fro, with 
clasped hands, weeping the bitterest tears. He 
was deeply touched. He could nob tolerate any- 
one else hearing all this. 

“IT will live my life out without his love,” she 
would sob aloud; “and thenI will die, The 
earth and the soft green grass will cover me, and 
hide my secret from the world, and he will never 
know it, Our was @ terrible mistake. 
Tought to have gone away ; but a strange 
came over me which I not shake off, I 
lingered in the sunshine of bis presence. The hot, 
fierce light of his presence scorched the rose that 
bloomed in my heart until {t withered on its stem. 
it is my punishment for having loved one who did 
not love me,” 

He would try to quiet her with kindly words ; 
bub she did not hear him. He would look at her 
and wonder how very strange it was that this girl 
loved him so dearly. 

‘Rhoda, my dear wife, listen to me,” he would 
soy, "“I—J—shall try very hard to be kinder to 








you than I have been. Do you hear me, do you 


understand ?” 

of love in the pale face ; 
no light such as he had thought his words would 
bring there ; no gleam of joy. She did not seem 
to understand him. He said to himself that he 
must be cautious ; that he must not distress her 
by speaking words that would give her hope. 

The news of the illness of Owen Courtney's 
young wife had traversed far beyond the small 
town. He was well known in London, and the 
papers of the metropolis copied the bit of news ; 
but in doing so, they made a great mistake. The 
items read that the young wife of Owen Court- 

had died from the effecta of brain fever. 
Walsh read the article, and without delay 
wrote to O 
one part of her letter she saii,--- 

* T should never havs written you the follow- 

if the wife whom you had wedded through my 
had lived. But now that she {s gone, I 

will tell you the truth—that hapless deed came 
very near asting your poor Nina her life. From 
the time of your marriage to the present, she has 
never been the same. She loved you then, she 
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think it a think it is my duty to warn 


you that Nina is fading away before our very eyes 
a ilo wily Ulieg that cos eats 


enclose you a small portrait of her I 
had taken only alittle while ago, Her face Is as 
sweet asa flower, but, ah, me! one cannot help 
but read the sadvees in every line of it.” 

It was just at the time when Owen was feeling 

toward his wife than ever, that he re- 

ceived Miss Walsh's letter inclosing Nina's pic- 

He had done his best to try to crush out 

his hopeless love for a from whom Heaven had 
#0 


5 


Great drops of » tion stood out on his 
brow as he the letter and turned the 
picture face downward on his desk. 


eeping ‘ 
opening of the old wound in his-heart that he 
prayed Heaven to heal. He loved Nina with all 
the strength of his manhood. He wished that 
he were dead. The pain seemed ter than he 
could bear. He found that he still loved sweet 
Nina, but he was bound to another In h 
and conscience. He would try to do his duty 
toward the one who bore his name. 

He took the letter to the open fire-place, where 
@ log fire burned lazily, and knelt down befors 
it, holding it to the flame. Red tongues of fire 
caught at it gleefully, and the next Instant it 
was a heap of ashes, in one corner of the grate, 

Then he held out the picture to the flames, but 
involantarily he drew it back. He could not 
allow ft to burn. It seemed to him that his own 
heart would burn first. 

“ Heaven give me strength to destroy [t !”” he 
cried. ‘‘I dare not trast myself to keep it. It 
will drive me mad !”’ 








CHAPTER XLY. 


Tar flames touched the portrait, and with a 
cry Owen Courtney hastily drew it back. 

No, no—a thousand times no! It would be 
as easy to burn the living, beating heart In his 


While he had the strength, he hurried to his 
writing-desk, placed it in s pigeon-hole, shut 
down the lid, and turned the key. Then he 
— his oo te his hands. 

e rw upon the strangeness of the 
position he was placed in. Both of these young 
girls loved him, while he loved but one of them, 
and the one whom he loved so deeply could never 


be anything In this world to him. wondered 





in what way he had offended Heaven that such 
fate should be meted out to him. 

At that moment quite a thrilling sene was 
transpiring at the raflway station of ths little 
to 


wo. 

The London Express which had just steemed 
in, stood before It, and from one of the Pullman’s 
care there stepped a handsome man dressed in 
the height of fashion. 

He sauntered into the waiting-room, looking 
about him as though In search of the station- 
master. 

A woman entered the station at that moment, 
carrying a little child in her arms. She recog- 
nised the man at a single glauce. 

“Why, Mr. Kenward t” ashe cried, ‘‘ Is 





| this indeed you returning to your old home?” 

' Turning hastily around at the mention of his 
a he beheld Mrs. Mayne standing before 

oat 

“Yes ; I have returned like a bad penpy, Mrs. 
Mayne,” he sald, with o light, flippant laugh. 
** Bat judging from the expression on your face, 

you are not giad to see me,” 

“T have not sald so,” she answered. 

**Sit down, Mrs. Mayne,” he ssid, flinging 
himeelf dow: on one of the beaches, “ I should 
like to inquire of you about the women-folk of 
the village.” 

The womas sat down beside him, in obedience 
to his request. 

“There is very little to tell,’ she answered ; 
“everything in our village moves on about the 
same, year in and year out, Nothing of import- 
ance has taken place, except the marriage of your 
cousin, Owen Courtney.” 

“Ha, ba, ha! So my fastidious cousin has 
changed bis name from Kenward Monk to that 
of Owen Courtney to please hie uncie, has he! 
Well, I read of itin one of the papers, bub I 
scarcely credited it. Between you and me, Mrs. 
Mayne, that was a mighty mean piece of work— 
the old fool leaving his entire fortune to him, 
and cutting me off without a penny.” 

“Every one knows that you were warned of 
what was to come unless you mended your 
ways,” answered the woman. 

** Bah! I never thought for a moment that the 
old fool would keep his word,” retorted the other, 
**But you say that my cousin is wedded. That 
is Indeed news to me. Whom did he wed— Honor 
Morland ?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, ‘‘ not Miss Morland. 
Everyone. in the village prophesied that he 
wouldn’t wed her, although she was so infatuated 
with him.” 

“T suppose ehe fe an helress,” said Monk, say- 
agely knocking the ashes off his cigar. “It's 
easy enough to marry another fortune if you 
have one already.” 

“T don’t know if she is an heiress,” returned 
Mrs, Mayne, “but she’s a real lady. Anyone 
ean see that, But I fear that hels in great danger 
of losing her. She is now very low with bralz 
fever, and it is doubtful whether she will live.” 

“Humph!” he mattered. ‘ My visit here is 
most inopportune then. I wanted to see my 
cousin, and ask him for a loan of afew hundreds, 
He won't be In very good humour now to accede to 
my ee. I think I’ll keep shady and wait a fort- 
night before seeing him. But who is this?" he 
cried, looking at the child she carried in her arms, 
“IT understood that your baby died.” 

“So it did,” replied Mrs, Mayne. “This is 
the little foundling whom we are about to adopt. 
My husband brought it to me from a foundilog 
asylum.” 

“ Well, I do declare!” sald Monk. ‘‘ That’s 
@ risky operation, taking o little waif into your 
home, when you don’t know its parents.” 

“ButIdo know ite mother,” she answered. 
"I wrote and found outail about {te mother, She 
was & young girl who waz taken [1] In the streets, 
A poor family permitted her to be brought into 
their house, and there her babs was born, The 
young mother was so il) that the babe was taken 
to the foundling asylum by the doctor who at- 
tended her, where it could have constant atten- 
tion, for its little life was despaired of. By a 
strange mistake, word was sent to the mother that 
the little one Had died, But the baby rallied and 
recovered. Almost heart-broken over the news 
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of ite death, the yours mother disappeared. 
There was no one so Interested as to make search 
for her, and tell her that her little one had been 
syared. In her flight she left behind her a pack- 
age which containsd some articles that may lead 
to her identity, if the child should ever want to 
find her hapless motber when she ws to 
womanhood. I have them with me now. Do let 
me show them to you, Mr. Monk.” 

At that moment the littié one, who had been 
sleeping, slowly opened {te great, dark, solemn 
eyes, looking up into the face of Kenward Monk, 
and uttered a plaintive little sob. 

It was not often that he noticed Hitle chifdren 
indeed, he had an aversion to them—but he 
could not understand the fmpulke that made him 
bend forward and lock with interest into the 
flower-like little face. 

Where had be seen just eucha face? The great, 
dark, solemn eyes, s0 like purple pansies, held him 
epell- bound. 

An impulse which be could not contro) or de- 
fine caused him to reach onthis trembling hand 
and touch the waxen little fingers, and the con- 
tact made the blood rush through. his veins like 
fire, He tried to speak, but his tongue seemed too 
thick and heavy to perform ite functions, 

The woman did not notice his agitation. -She 
was busily engaged in unvrappipg a emall parcel 
which she bad tied up in oil aiik. 

Then, to his astonished gaze, Mre.. Mayne held 
up before him a beautiful bracslep made of tiny 
pink ses-shells,with a heavy gold clasp, upon which 
was engraved, “ From K. to R.” 

if Mra, Mayne had but looked at him, she 
would have seen thab his face had grown 
ghastly. 

Ataglance he recognized the bracelet as one 
which he had designed and presented to Rhoda 
Cairn, when he believed her to be the heirees of 
the wealthy Cairns. 

* That is not all,” said Mrs. Mayne, holding up 
& man’s pocket-book, which he recognizd as his 
own—the identical one he had sent up to Rhoda 
Cairn by the porter, with alittle change in it, on 
the morning he deserted her, 

Again he opened his mouth to speak ; but no 
sound lesned from his lips. The t-book 
contained cnly a part of a sleeve-link that had be- 
longed to himself, the other part of the link was 
in his pocket, at that moment. 

In « fiash the truth came to him—this little one 
wae I hoda’s child, 

He now recalled the appealing letters she had 
written to him at the hotel after he had deserted 
her. He had never answered them, for by that 
time he was trying to win the beautiful heiress, 
Mabel Drummond, He had told Rhoda that his 
marriage to her was not Jegal, while fn truth It 
was as binding as law could make it, 

He had cast all upon the throw of a dice, and 
It would never do for the poor young girl whom he 
had married to come between him and the young 
girl whem he was about to win, 

He had resolved upon a desperate echeme to 

a forture, by deluding the young girl whom 

¢ bad made his wife into believing that she was 

noteuch, and golng through the ceremony with 
the hefress. 

But Fate had snatched the beautiful Mabel 
Drummond from hie grasp just as he was about 
to wed her. Her brother came on the scene, aud 
Kenward Monk beat & hasty. retreat, as he had 
commenced to inquire into his antecedents, 

All these thougite flashed through hjs brain In 
an instant. Then- he realized that Mrs, Mayne 
was speaking to him. 

‘* A pretty baby, is she not?” said the woman, 
holding the infant toward him. “‘ But we have 
decided not to keep her, after all. Iam going to 
take the first train to London, and return the 
baby to the foundlivg asylum, though Heaven 
knows I shall miss her sorely. We are too poor 
to keep her.” 

Kenward Monk turned toward her with strange 


eagerness, 

“What do you say if I take your charge off 
your hands 1” he asked, huskily. 

"You, Mr. Monk?” exclaimed the woman, 
amazed. “ Why, what ia the world could you, a 
young bachelor, do with a baby ?” 

“I will give you twenty-five pounds to give me 





the child. Is {ta bargain, Mra, Mayne? Speak 
quickly, before I change my mind } ” “ 


CHAPTER XLYI, 
KenwarD Moyg leaned forward, and caught 
Mrs. Mayne’s arm, eaying hastily — 
“Irepeat that you shall have twenty-five 


pounds it you will but give the child into my 


custody,’ 

* Again Task, what could you. a bachelor, do 
with it, Mr. Monk ?” said Mrs, Mayne, 

He had an anewer ready for her. 

“T know a family who lost alittle one, and 
would be only too delighted to take the infant 
and give it.a gcod home.” 

Mrs. Mayne breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Tam very poor, a¢ you kuow very well, Mr. 
Monk,” ehe auswered, “and I cannot refuse your 
kind offer. Take the little one snd welcome. 
Osly be sure that 1t is a good home you consign 
{i ta.” 

He counted out the money and handed ft to 
her, and she resigned the infant tohis arms, At 
that moment they heard fheshriek of the incom- 
ing express, 

- “That is the train I was going to take,” she 
sald, ‘and now I am out the price of my ticket, 
which I bought iu advance.” 

“Tf you will give it to me, I will use It,” be 
said, 

She hended him the ticket, and in another 
moment Mrs. Mayne saw him get in the train 
with the chiid, 

“I wonder if I have done right or wrong,” 
she thought, a scared look coming into her face. 
“Tt was all done so quickly that I had nob the 
time toconsiderthe matter. But this much I do 
know: I have the twenty-five pounds In my 
pocket, and that fs a God-send tome. We need 
the money badly jast now.” 

She turned and walked slowly away ; but some- 
how she did not seem quite easy regarding the 
fate of the little child. 

“T -opght to have asked him the name of the 
family to whom he was golug to take the baby,” 
she mused ; “ then I could have written to them 
to be very careful, and to bring her up to be a 
good and true woman, I shall certainly sek him 
all about it the very next time I see him—that 
ia, if I ever do see him.” 

Meanwhile the train thundered on, esrrying 
Kenward Monk, and the child away. It was 
hard to keep back the expression of mingled 
hatred avd rage with which Kenward Monk re- 
garded the infant he held in hisarms. He knew 
full well that the child was his own, but he had 
no love for it. If it bad died then and there, 
that fact would have afforded him much satiefac- 
tion. 

He turned the eltuation over in his mind, and 
had to admit that truth was stranger than fiction, 
Fate had drifted this infant to the very village 
where he belonged, If by any chance his cousin, 
Owen Courtney as he chose to call himself, had 
learned of its parentege and the story of Rhoda 
Cairn, his last hope of a fortune would vanish. 

Kenward Monk had laid out his plaue carefully. 
He had come to ask his cousin to take him into 
partnership with him, He would tell Owen, and 
actually talk him into believing it, that he had 
turned over s new leaf, and was about to study 
for the Church. That story would be sure to 
win bis cousin over to him, and he would agree 
to help him, 

How strange that these people from the village 
should have this child in their possession.’ Now 
the question rose in his mind—- “ What dispoal- 
tion shall T make of itt” 

Bat one course presented itself. He would 
take it to London, and once there, he would 
have no futher trouble with it—he would manage 
bo lose it. Many walfs were found on the door- 
steps, and no one ever could trace their parent- 
age, or whose hand had plecad them there, 

In all probability he would never run scross 
Rooda Cairn again, She believed her child 
dead. 

While these thoughts were flitting through his 
brain, the little one commenced to cry, Its 





piteous oe attracted the attention of more than 
one n 

‘* Mother,” said a buxom young woman éltting 
opposite, *‘'I am sure that young man Is a 
widower, left with the little child, and he ls 
taking it to his folks, You see he fs fn deep 
mourning.” 

By a strange coincidence, Kenward Monk had 
donned this garb when he made-up his mind to 
visit his native village, eo that Owen and all the 
villagers would think he was wearing {it out of 
respect to his deceased uncle, It stocd him in 
good stead now, 

“Yes, I you are about right, Sarah Aan,” 
said the elderly woman. . 

“ T’ll bet that baby’s hungry, mother, and I'l! 
bet, too, that he hasn’t a nursing-bottle to feed 
it from.” 

You can depend upon it that he has one,” 
remarked her mother, ‘‘Every father knows 
that much about babies.” 

‘SOF course he has it fu his pocket ; he never 
came away without one; but he is so deeply 
engrossed in his own thoughts that he does not 
hear the baby. Don't you think you hb to 
give him a little reminder of it?” said her 
davghter, thoughtfully. ‘ You’re an elderly 

and can do it.” 

'* He might tell me to mind my own business,” 
said the elder woman, ‘‘ Some strangers don't 
take kindly to other people meddling in. their 


“But this isa case of necessity,’ urged her 
daughter. ‘‘ Don’t you see how he sits staring 
out of the window} I tell you, in his. grief he 
has forgotten ail about the baby on bis lap, and 
{b must be veryhungry. I can’t stand its crying. 
Do go, mother |” 

** Will you hold your tongue, Sarah Ann!” 
exclaimed the woman, {mpatiently, ‘* It’s prob- 
ably crying because its overfed ; it will go to 
sleep presently. If be was to feed ft too soon, it 
would cry for hours on a stretch, and distarb 
everybody in the carriege.” 

“Tf you don’t say something to him, I shall be 
obliged to,” ssid Sarah Ann, “I feel ashamed 
to do so, for my sweetheart’s the brakeman on 
the train, and he wil) be —- ee 
me, You know, mother, that he ie frightfully 
jealous, and would say that I only made the 
opportunity te-speak to the young man because 
he wasa widower,” 

‘That's so, my girl,’ said her mother, deci- 
alvely. 

ry the plaintive waile of the infant focreased 
instead of dimished, the elder woman got up and 
made her way up the aisle, 

Kenward Monk started violently as he felb the 
heavy hand on his shoulder. F 

“ Why don’t you feed your baby, sir?” she said 
brusquely. 

He lvoked st her angrily, his brows bent to- 
gether in a decided frown. 

‘‘What do you mean by Interrupting my 
thoughts, woman ?” he crisd, harshly, 

His angry retort roused all the antagonism in 
the woman’s nature, 

“Y mean just what I ssy—your baby’s hungry, 
mister,” she replied, ‘‘If you had the feelings of 
a loving father, you'd know enough to feed it,” 

He looked at her in consternation. 

" Feed it?” he echoed blankly, ‘‘ I—I was not 
prepared for anything like this, Sucha thing did 
not ocour to me.” 

And you dido’t bring a oursing-bottle along 
with you?” echoed the woman, \ 

No,” he responded, curtly, bub aleo somewhs? 
blaukly. 

* Good Heavens ! that's just like » man, to fot- 
get important things like that.” ~ 

“ WhatamI to dot” he asked, appeslingly. 
“What would you suggest, madam? I am a! 
sea,” 


Ske looked at him perplexedly; then her 
motherly face brightened as she glanced about the 


car, 

"J will soon sea what can be done,” she 
answered, making her way e2 qui as the 
moving train would allow to the end of the car- 


vege where two women sat with tiny Infante on 
their laps. 
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Very soon she returned with the article she bad 
search of, 


in ; 
Or Leb me take the poor little thing,” she sald, 
“ and™feed ft. Men, and more especially young 
men, don’t know anything about such things.” 
Kenward Monk gladly delivered his oe hs 
{ts 
her arms, 










ing. Very soon the woman 





sleeping peacefully ia 
An idea then came to Monk. His pale blue eyes 
giittered with a fiendish light, 
He almost a aloud at the thought that 
flashed through his mind, 
“Do you think the baby will sleep a little 
while ?” he asked, drawing his hat down over his 


face. 

‘€ Tt is likely to,” she answered ; “ still one can- 
not always tell, Sarah Ann, my daughter here, 
never slept ten minutes on a stretch when she 
wasa baby. She was a lot of trouble to me then ; 
but goodness knows I don’t mind it now, for she’s 
a heap of comfort to me, sir, I wouldn’t know 
how to get along without Sarah Aon, She—” 

Kenward interrupted her im tly. 

** Twas to say that if you would be kind 
-enough to hold the little one for awhile I would 
like to go Into a smoking-carriage and . smoke a 
cigar,” 



















CHAPTER XLVIL| 


KenwanpD Monk thought the woman did not 
hearhia question, for she did not answer, aud he 
repeated, fn his suave, winning way,— 

“ Could I trouble you to hold the little one for 
@ few moments, while I enjoy a smoke ?”’ 

The woman ans — 

To be sure I will take care of the little one, 
sir. Goalong and enjoy yourcigar. I knowjast 
how a man feele when he is deprived of a smoke. 
My husband had to have his pipe every night after 
his supper, just as sure as the sun wentdown. If 
he missed Iv, he was fairly beside himaelf—liks a 
fish out of water,” ' 

It suddenly oceurred to Kenward that it 
wouldn’t be a bad Idea to knew more about this 
woman. 

** Do you live near here? ” he asked. 

“Just three stations on — near Larchmont 
village. We don’t reach there for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, so that need not trouble you, 
sir, I take it that you area widower, sir,” she 
“a on, — he Low tp oon from his seat, 

Yes,” he anew and with. con- 
siderable im 2 pct 1 

“ It’s too bad!” chimed in Sarah Ann—" and 
to be left with such a young baby too. It's too 
bad thatyou didn’t get a nurse for her,unless you 
re taking her to some of your folks.” 

‘Ihave no relatives,” he answered. “I am 
golng to London for the express of find- 
log someone to take care of the duties 

" Indeed !” exclaimed theelder woman. " How 
strange that you should come acrosa me ! Why, 
io you know, I used to take little ones in occa- 
elonally, and keep them for their fathers until 
were old pores to about. Bafore you loo! 
further, sir—alth T don’t like to recommend 
myself—I’d like to have you stop off at Larch- 
tmont and inquire all about me, There lan’t a 
“aap, woman, or child for miles around but can 
tell about me,” 


y, indeed it is a plece of good 
hould have come across you, madam 1 declared 


Monk, “ We may be able to come to terms here 
‘and now,” 
too much, ma,” whispered Sarah 








































“Don’t ask 
Ann under her breath, 
“You ean name your own price,” said Kenward 


fin “ye pp manner. 
* Ob, ! leave that entirely with i! 
wild ths widow. “T'll take the baby po ncn 
~ ae: Tae thy cen ene whenever you 
¢ pay en to .. That’ 
fair saa a, a it?” pe 
ou are magnanimous,” declared. 
“By the way here's a Secpotad cs to start 
with. That's the only bank-note I have, 
Taped large sume, Fs natnl py 
Permanent arrangements with you.” 


© Bat sure! 
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that you will trust a dear little baby like this to 
& stranger. » vou will most likely want a recom- 


"Your face is certainly recommendation enough 
my good woman,” he declared, ‘ Nevertheless, I 
shall, of course, stop with you.” 

He rose with a bow. 

* Remember, sir,” chimed in Sarah Ann, “ that 
pat of the train switches off juet a few miles be- 

ow there, If you don’t look out, you'll be taken 
on to London,’ 

“T must look out for that,” he eaid, “I had 
certainly intended to take a little nap after my 
smoke, I haven’t closed my eyes for two nights ; 
the baby was not feeling well. Your warning will 
put me on my guard, at all events.” 

Again he bowed, and fn an instant he had dis- 


appeared. 

“T wonder what his name is,” sald Sarah Ann, 
“ You forgot:to ask him, ma.” 

“Sol did tobesure. But it's easy finding that 
out,” 

Then they began discussing the baby and the 

man who had consigned it to their care, 

** He looks like a rich man,” eaid the widow, 
“but I must say that the baby’s clothes are not 
any too good, There isn’t-a stitch a lace on them, 
and the cambric that {te dress is made of {s of the 
coarsest kind.” 

“ Well,” said Sarah Ann, reflectively, “ I think 
Tean account for that, He has got somebody to 
make those things up for the baby, He has paid 
abig price for them, and knowing that 4 man 
wouldn’t know much about those thing#, they 
have cheated him.” 

“That's about the way of it,” sided the wilow. 
“ Butit’s a pity to take advantage of such a 
grief-stricken young man,” 

*' What a pretty little thing it is!” exclaimed 
Sarah Ann, “ But it doesn’t look in the least like 
him. It has eyes as dark ay sloes; while his are 
the prettiest blue I ever saw.” 

“Now don’t go falling in love with him,” 
warned Sarah Ann’s mother, anxiously. 


.“ Widowers are all very nice, but for young girls 


I prefer single men, You know you are engaged 
already.” 

** But my lover is only » working man,” pouted 
the young girl, “and not halfas nice looking as 
this young man, and Iam sure he must be enor- 
mously wealthy. Did you know that he had on 
& gold watch-chain instead of a guard, and wore a 
ring on his finger, and even had gold in his teeth } 
You can’t tell me he hasn’t money to burn.” 

“ Don’t you always be jumping at conclusions” 
said her mother. “ We can tell better after we 
know him awhile. We will certainly take good 
care of the baby for its own sake.” 

“ He will be sure to come up once a fortnight 
at least to ses it, Don’t you think so, mother.” 

"No doubt,” returned the elder woman. 

"We'll have to fix up the house a bib,” de- 
clared Sarah Aun, enthusiastically, 

“We'll turn the ingrain carpet, put the torn 
part under the seitee, where it will be out of 
sight, make a new paper lamp shade, and buy a 
few dishes. I canset on the cracked ones for my- 
self. And, ob, dear me ! how I wish I had a few 
plated spoons and a bowl But of courseI 
shouldn't think of an: a0 costly.” 

* T have an idea, mother,” cried Sarah Ann, en- 
thusfasically.  ‘‘Perhaps we can borrow the 
milliner’s spoons and sugar-bowl, and the tongs 
that go with It. We can pretend that you are 
going to get a new bonnet, and I a new hat, this 
spring. So in hopes of getting our trade she will 
lend us the things.” 

* Now, Sarah Ann, stop that | ” exclaimed her 
mother, . “Til neither borrow nor buy 
anything. this gentec] stranger cannot come 
in and take pot-luck with us and use the dishes 


‘we use, he can stop at the village hotel. Your 


father and grandfather eat off those dishes, and 
he’s no better than they. And as to deceiving the 
williner into the belief that I am to buy a 
new bonnet, you sha’n’t doauything of the kind. 
Why, {t’s only last week that Miss Frost govatme 
about buying a new bonnet, and it was when a 
crowd of us were walking bome from church. 


ONY ee Phot, there's a shower a comin’ up, 





an’ ib will wet your bonnet and spoilit; then 
you'll have to buy a new one of me.’” 

“| just turned onher, Says L— 

*' Look here, Miss Frost, don’t you go worrying 
yourself over niy bonnet, Ifit does get wet and 
spoiled, I'll wear it just the same. I'm the one 
to be suited, and it suits me! Anyone who 
doesn’t like the appearance of it, can juet look the 
other way. It’s a deal more durable and substan- 
tial looking than the flimsy things I see in some 
people’s windows,’ An’ now‘ we never speak as 
we pass by’ since then,” 

For a moment Sarah Ann looked thoughtful. 

“T am sure she hasn’b any grudge agalus: you 
for that, ms. Indeed, she’s trying to make peece 
with you, through me! Why, only afew days ago 
I met her in the post-office, and she sald,— 

“ Well, well, Sarah Anu, why don’t you come 
round oftener and have achat with me?’ ” 

*')’'d have nothing to do with her,” replied the 
elder woman, sharply. “She's pleasant with you 
in order to get invited to onr house, She only 
wants a chance to cut you out with your young 
man.” 

With a hearty laugh the girl threw ber head 
back. 

* How suspicious you are, mother |" she cried. 

“What fn the world would Misa Frost want 
with my lover?” 

“ She'd want anything In the shape of a man,” 
declared her mother. ‘“ Women who have to 
earn their own living are always on the look-out 
for & man to support them.” 

Farther conversation waa stopped by the 
sudden waking up of the pretty, dark-eyed babe ; 
but @ little milk from the bottle anda few sooih- 
ing words soon succeeded in quieting her. 

“* We are »lmost at the junction,” said Sarah 
Ann. “ Ought not somebody go into the smok- 
ing-carrlage and inform the gentleman of it?” 

** Why, certainly not. It’s likely he knows of 
it. He was told of ft, and it’s likely someone 
will inform him, You had better look after your 
boxes and bundles. Be sure to pick up the bag 
of candy, the ginger-snaps, the bunch of bachelor 
buttons, the rosemary, my shawi, and your new 
pair of shoes,” 

“If Ihave to hold this baby and pick up my 
dress, it will be as muchas I cando, But I'm 
quite sure the gentleman will come and take 
care of the baby himself,” added Sarah Ann, 
wistfully, 

The guard called out the station. It wae the 
busiest junction thereabouts. Two trains met 
and passed each other here, while still another 
was side-tracked, waiting for the right of 
way. There was always a rush of people at the 
station, and consequently confusion and nolse. 
Mrs, Philpot and Sarah Ann stepped on to the 
platform. 

** We ought to have waited,” declared the girl. 
"See, we have missed him, as I told you we 
should, I had better run back and see if he’s 
there, He's probably going on to London. But 
he will be sure to see us, no matter what carriage 
he is in,” 

A moment more, and the two trains moved 
on, Even Mrs. Philpot was now thoroughly 
alarmed. What her daughter had feared had 
taken place, The young man had certainly 
missed them. 

“ Overcome with fatigue, he probably fell asleep 
in the smoking-carriage, in spite of himself,” 
said Sarah Ann. é 

" Well, anyhow he knows your name and 
address, mother. He will be sure to telegraph 
back to us at Larchmont,” 

Still, Mrs. Philpot, who held the baby close 
in her arms, looked troubled. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“ He has certainly been carried on to London,” 
eaid Mrs. Philpot, “ There is nothing left but 


to get home and awalt results.” 

" You're about right,” said Sarah Ann. 

They left word at the railroad statien to at 
once bring up any telegram that might come for 
them, 

An hour after they arrived at Larchmont, every- 
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one had heard of Mrs. Philpot and the baby, and 
her experience with the handsome stranger. 

The res operator at the station waited 
till midnight auy message that might come 
for Mrs. Philpot; but none arrived, Then he 
decided to wait until daylight; but with like 
result, And when the next day, and the next 
passed, and the stranger did not come to Larch- 
mont, and ring either by oo or peared 
came from village peo 
and discussed the matter. wth. 

The village lawyer spoke very plainly. 

"Tt looks to me as if you had been the victim 
of a trick,” he declared. “This has 
palmed off this child on you. I shall be very 
much surprised if he ever puts In an appear- 
ance,” 


The good woman looked distreseed, 

*'I do not like to hear that,” she said. “ He 
appeared likea perfect gentleman.” 

* Appearances are often deceptive,” retorted 
the lawyer, grimly. ‘‘I am golog to offer you a 
little advice.” 

"Oh, no—no!” exciaimed Mrs. Philpot, “I 
don't want a bill coming in from you the first of 
the month, saying—‘ Advice concerning a child, 
bwo guineas.’” 

**My advice is gratis In this instance,” he re 
pane “and it te vo " cbild to some 

i lum in on, The man who left 
the bile with you will never return for it,” 

* And Tam just as sure that he will return for 
it,” said Mrs. Philpot, energetically. ‘Thank 
Heaven that I have not lost all faith in humanity 
yet. Idon’t believe there iss man living who 
could desert such a lovely baby as this, 
thing has happened to him, Iam sure, He may 
have met with an accident, Masy things are 
liable to happen.” 

The lawyer shirugged his shoulders, 

When a furtvight passed, and the weeks length- 
ened into months, Mrs. Philpot began to be a 
little sceptical 

“We will keep the baby until he does come 
for it, Sarah Ann,” she eaid. 

Somehow the little waif with the great dark 
eyes and the little rose-bud mouth had crept 
into their hearts, and they could not turn it 


away. 

Sarah Aon did her share in looking after the 
baby ; but it was a little bard, for she had a 
great deal to do waiting upon customers in the 

e . 
a acon and daughter made no further 
mention of the handsome stranger. 

“If we had bat asked him his name. I 
wanted you to, ma,” declared Sarah Ann. “Bud 
there’s no use in crying now. We have the satls- 
faction of having a baby, anyhow,” declared the 
girl, spiritedly. 

" Yes,” assented her mother, dublously ; “ but 
it’s rather a task to bring up other people's 
children,” 

Meanwhile, freed from the care of the child, 
Keoward Mcuk walked away from the station. 

A chuckle of delight broke from his lips, 

“ That was mcst cleverly managed. My com- 
pliments to Mra. Philpots of Larchmont, She 
has been exceedingly useful to me,” 

He did not trouble himuelf as to what disposi- 
tion they might make of the child. 

The next question that occurred to him was— 
" how am I to destroy the proofs I have concerning 
the child 1” 

But no answer came to him regarding this di- 
lemma. He thrust them back into his pocket, 

Suddenly the thought came to him, that he 
would be foolish to turn back from the course he 
had marked out for himself. He would now go 
back and see Owen. 

There was a friend of his living in the vicinity. 
He could find him, and pass 2 week or two with 
him, then he would carry out bis original scheme. 
He acted upon his thoughts. 

It was the fishing season, and Kenward Monk 
made a valuable addition to a party of young mem 
already gathered at his friend's quarters. Five 
weeks elapsed before the party broke up. 

‘* By this time Owen’s wife must have recoy- 
ered from her illness,” he said, grimly, “If I 
don’t go and see him now, they will probably be 





getting ready to go off somewhere, and I will miss 
them,” 


Suiting the action to the word, Kenward Monk 
took the train the next day 
native village at duak. 

He had taken the precaution to provide Lum- 
self with a long top coat and a s) hat. 

He avolded the station and its walting-room, 
gg should meet someone who might recognise 


He struck intoa side-path, ands sharp walk of 
some fifteen minutes brought him In sight of the 
old mansion. ' 

How dark and gloomy the night was! There 
was. nc moon, and nota star shone in the 
heavens, 

A short cut across the fields brought him to a 
little brook. He looked down upon it in silence 
as it gurgled on sullenly over its rocky bed. 

He looked back at the grand old mansion loom- 
ing up in the distance, And as be looked, he 
clinched his hands, and the bitterness fn hie heart 
became more intense. 

" But for Owen all that would now be mine,” 
he muttered. “ He stepped between me and a 
fortune. When we were boys together, I realized 
that he would do It, and I hated him—hated him 
for his suave, winning ways, and the love which 
everyone showered on him. He was always 
lucky. 

** Once when we went out swimming together, 
and he swam beyond his depth, and called to me 
to save him, I ys did not hear him. 
Heavens! how I hoped the next wave would carry 
him out to sea, Bat luck was with him; that 
very wave landed him on the shore. 

“T remember how my uncle's face blanched 
when he heard of the danger he had been in, and 
how bis hands trembled when he turned to my 
cousin, and said,— 

“ “My dear boy, if you had died I should never 
have taken any mors interest in life. I should 
have {gone away out of sight and sound of the 
sea,” 


“I knew then, young aI was, that his very 
soul was wrapped up in my cousin, He should 
have divided his estate equally between us. But 
as the years went on I saw his preference for my 
consin grow stronger aud stronger. I was full of 
life, and he became a book-worm to please the 

of an old man. I wouldn’t do it; I had too 
much self-assertion. But he must divide with me, 
If he refuses "—a terrible look shot into his eyes 
and » blood-eurdling laugh broke from his lipe— 
“ well, the young wife he thinks so much of will be 
a widow, that’s all, and, as next of kin, some of 
the estate will be sure to fall to me, I am 
a desperate man, and will take desperate mesa- 
sures.” 

He turned and looked again at the great stone 
mansion, whose turrets were dimly outlined 
against the sky, And as he looked he saw a door 
on the rear porch open and a figure clad fn a 
white fleecy dress glide out upon the porch and 
walk slowly into the grounds. 

“ That is probably the bride,” he muttered, 
with s harsh little langh. 

To his surprise, she crossed the lawn and made 
directly for the spot where he stood. 

* I shall not be likely to get agood look at her 
unless the moon comes out,” he ht. 

He drew back into the shadow of the alders 
that skirted the brook. His bitter, vengeful 
thoughts were turned aside for a moment while 
watching thyadvancing 

“Why should my cousin have wealth, love, 
happiness, while I have so knock about here and 
there, getting my living as best I can, being 
always in hard lack and a mark for the arrows of 
relentless fate |” he solfloquized. 

Nearer and nearer drew the slender, graceful 


figure. 
ae ater Monk was right. It was his cousin’s 
fe, 

She went on slowly over the greensward in the 
sweet night air, little dreaming what lay at the 
end of her path. She walked onslowly. Nothing 
disturbed her, save that the rabbits ran before 
her and the night-birds cried in the trees. 

As she passed the hedges all abloom, the scent 
of clover reached her, The breath of violets wed 
with dew was heavy, on theevening air. 


| though’ 
my bed. If I could only see the 








She paused whenfshe reached the brook. She 
did not sit down on her favourite rock, but stood 
per rippling’ water, with head bent and 


arrived at his | her 


“How can endure my life!” she ‘dbered. 
“I only Mahe ape died a Shas. aon 
strange it is some who crave 
a Piss others, whobhave everything to live 
or, 

“ One t haunted me as I lay tossing on 

village merchant's 
wife and that dear little babe again. But I dare 
not send for them, lest {t should provoke com- 
ment, 

“Tp in now nearly seven weeks since I saw 
them. She promised to comie here often ; but I 
Mihy te enarest hansen the: biplout Seema 

the meres? c’ ; 
sae anes acroas the letter that Miss Walsh had 
written to Owen. It had fallen from his pocket 
when he was looking over some papers on 
porch one day. 
ting tee vy inked om fey vo There 
ying there, t up, and open 
while the sun shone and the birds san he 
read it through, and the wonder was that 
not die then and there, 


(To be continued ) 
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Srvcs the days of the old-fashioned stereop- 
ticon, the improvement of projecting and moving 
pictures"has been one of the surprising advances 
of the age. From that crude and imperfect 
beginning, the evolution of the present mar- 
vellous effects has been steady, and, considering 
what has been achieved, exceedingly rapid. It 
is now possible to throw upon canvas the mosd 
perfect delineations of life—a street with every- 
thing in motion, and with all as clear and dis- 
tinct as though actually seen by the unaided 
vision. Among the latest improvements in this 
line is one by means of which the operator may 
introduce other figures Into pictures already 
shown. It is possible to do this with ordinary 
lantern slides, and change and shift the pictare 
in such a way that the realistic effect is enhanced 
rather than diminished, The same lantern will 
permit of the use of kineoptoscope accessories, 
which add so mueh~to the success of entertain- 
ment, 

Very few people realize what an easy thing it 
is to make a ladder that will reach well up into 
the tallest-fruit trees, Instead of the heavy and 
cumbrous articles now in use, light, manageable 
ladders may be made from material available in 
almost every locality. Either a long and slender 
sapling _—— en or 8 a a ~ son hom 
with ectly straight ‘grain. split sapling 
cme bosentan there ie no danger of the cross 
grain and weak spots, provided the tree has grown 
straight and symmetrical. If the trunk fs large 
enough, it may be split Into fonr sections, and 
each of these dressed down to a strip about three 
inches wide at one end, and an inch and three 
quarters-at the other, the strip the 
thickness of one inch all the way up with a 
gradual taper from base to top, When four of 
these strips are prepared they are marked with 
suitable spaces. Slots about oneineh by oneand 
a half inches made of straight-grained wood, 
hickory being preferred, are placed at a te 
distances, and upon either side of either the 
long strips are nailed or fastened with strong 
wooden pins. Properly planned and carefully put 
together, a ladder of this'sort can be made strong 
enough to bear an ordinary , and with further 
extension avd more slender would sustain 
tne weight of a lad to the top of the highest tree. 
A heavier lower section with an extremely light 
extension could be made perfectly safe and prac- 
tical. The strips on either side of the 


firmly bolted together make a ladder mu 


stronger than that constructed of the ordinary 
single piece on either side. 
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“Waar do you think of my last story!” 
asked Whipples of the critic, “I think you 


Lionzt: ‘It is declared that men in a savage 
state never have the toothache.” Loo: “I 
have never yet seen anyone with the toothache 
who was not in a savage state.” 

‘* Hopxms never tells funny stories now,” 
" Any special reason?” ‘' Yes; he says when- 
ever he tells one he has to Usten to several 
poorer ones from the other man.” 

Anxious Patron : “ Doctor, don’t you think 
you’d better call in some other physicians for 
consultation?” Family Doctor (cheerfully) : 
" Oh, no, not yet. There is still some hope.” 

Brown : “Do you know that the msjority of 
physicians are comparatively poor men!” Jones: 
* No, I wasn’t aware of i amar some 
of them are awfully poor d 

ape our vary being 
tender with age,” the poetic Jand md. 
‘* Yes,” sald the boarder, who was battling with 

a binhat fowl ; “bub hens don’t.” 

" Jack, dear, it fen’b a bit nice of you to let 
such small troubles as ph * s00n wp ang 
marriage.” “They do seem ificant when 
think of that.” wr 

Priangineton : ‘I understand that you had 
to go to law about that property that was left 

you. soy | mal & smart lawyer /’’ Bloomfield : 
% You bet I He owns the property now.” 

Yes, peer when I ooteetn, I intend 
following a lit career—write for money, you 

: Why, Willie, my dear, Peg 
done yma a else since you've been at college.” 

Mars Tows: ‘You should model your bathing 
dress after your friend’s, Look how modest it's 
in the neck.” Miss Unda Towe: “That isn’t 
modesty, ma. It’s a mole.” 

Rarrvnovs Yourn: “Darling, my salary is 
£3 a week. Do you think you could live on 
that?” His Affianced : “ W “4 yes, George, I 
any get along on that. But what'll you live 
on 


‘* Hzrg,” said the philanthropiat, ‘‘ is a penny. 
Now, let me give you a little advice. Mover 
——” ‘Hold en!” interrupted Tired Tim. 
"Take back your money. My lowest price for 
listenin’ to a sermon is a i 

*T suppose classical muaic is all 5 ah in aed 

,’ ssid Maud. “I’m sure It ia, 

**T don’t care to listen to wn othe 0 but 
sometimes you have to play {t in order to get a 
man to go home,” 

“Ix France it has been decided by the courts 
that an uomarried woman becomes an old maid 
at thirty.” “That rule would never do in this 
country.” “Why not?” “ Single women never 
reach the age of thirty.” 

“My pgak,’ said a fond mother to her child, 
Mey 2 do Phe not play with the little Jon 

ts J pot agra He eae a nam 


shy word fom he pare dona 
ArraBLe Aristocrat: ‘* The fact is, my name 


is not Gibeon. You see, I’m travelling fneog. 
There’s my card,” Our’ Mr, 
to hear it. I’m travelling in 


Jowgs (to Specks, who has bankrupt) ;: 
“How are you getting on tow!” a 
"Pretty well. I’m on my legs again.” 
Already?” “Yes; Ihave bere obliged to sell 
my carriage and horses, and must now walk.” 
‘ARE you aware,” sald the judge, “ that for 
these repeated breaches of the eval ert 


: “Glad | 





Otp Gorrox: “Am J, with all my millions, 
tuo old for you?” Miss Mabel: “ Oh, no. That 
would be impossible.” 


Miss Homrwoop: " Obarley Brushton told 
me that I was looking pretty this morning.” 
Mies Point Breeze : : “That isn’t what he told me 
he sald to you.” ‘‘ What did he say!” ‘‘ He 
said he told you that you were looking as pretty 
as ever.” 


“I nave decided,” said Maud, thoughtfully, 
** not to play anything but classical music bere- 
after.” “But a great many people don’t enjoy 
it,” replied Mamie, 
have to say it’s ee — ad don’t know 
whether I make mistakes 

A Haavy Day's Wore sat ee (returning 
home to his wife): ‘‘ What have you done to- 
day, my dear?” Wife: “ This morning I went | 
out and bought two new dresses.” Yen, and 
what did you do this afternoon?” "I tried 
a ing “Oh!” 


“Why, you didn’t get a seat at the 


thente for my eaperon |” He: “By Jove! 1) 


all about it. I'll go back and get it,” 
She (ruefully): “The next seab may be taken 
when you get there.” He: 
—" aay doubt about it, I'll wait a few 


= i you be willing to liveina haunted | 

house?” cn EC eg Mrs. Meeskton, who had been 

cg a advisability of moving. “Well, 

was the answer, “I must say it would | 

Sanger ent of a comfort to be able to hear | 

noises without having to get up and hunt 
burglars.” 

Miss Cotprat: "I should-be only too pleased, 

Mr. Chumpleigh, to go to the theatre, but I pro- 

moised e ® the evening with Mr. Dasherton. 


sve : to go if——” Cholly 
Spain (cttasively) 
aoe oun T° 


: “Oh, thank you, Miss 
"Mise Coldeal: “If you 

will give us the tickets,” 
Surrsun: “ Young Loftus seems to be cutting 
quite a figure; 1 wonder where he got his 
means!” Reelwise : “Didn't you hear? He 
god got rich by @ alpgle literary effort.” ‘Is that 
=. What — the nature of his bges a ” 
letter © =e to o ge’s 

daughter, 

panera : “Did Dia you hear about Gillispoon’s 


popes « esterday?” Filipkins: “ You 
ant say so! ell, well, that’s very queer.” 
been 


: * What fe?” Fiipkins : “ Why, I’ve | 

with Gillispoon at the corner for 
the last ten minutes, and he never said a word 
about it,” 

“Vu glad to observe one thing,” said the 
official’s close acquaintance. “Your elevation to 
political honours hasn’b made you at all proud.” 
‘I should say fp hasn’t, A- man doesn’t know 
what real humility is until he has got an appoint- 
ment and had all his intimate friends tell him 


they don’t know how on earth he came to be | Ris’ 


picked out for so important an office.” 


“T know ft, But they | 


“Tf you. think | 
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to ~ Imperial Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 


work which will bear comparison with that of other 


machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of metal, with steel and 


_ Plated fittings. 
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SEWING 
$4 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


It works at great speed. 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Royat Hicunsss tux Guanp Dvcusss 
or Hesse has, we understand, been occupied for 
some days past in working on “ Tarsla,” the new 
art inlay work for amateurs. It is well known 
that Her Roya! Highness takes # keen interest 
fp all amateur art work, and this new branch 
weems to have attracted her attent 
*Tarsla” Ig a delightfully simple form of mar- 
quetry, executed In natural woode, It was first 
introduced to the public In the December number 
‘of The House {the artistic monthly for the home), 
which is published at the office of The Queen. 
This magazine devotes itecif to all branches of 
amseteur art, as well as the furnishing, decoration, 
comforh and management of the home, It has 
recently added @ coloured plate to its many 
features, The prive is sixpence. 

Tus Duke of York is expected in Copenhagen 
early in April. rr 

Ar the end of the month the Dakeand Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha expect to arrive at 
Clarence House for a stay of some weeks, 

Ir is very likely that the Empress of Rassla 
will go to Livadia for a few weeks about the 
middie of the month, accompanied by her sister, 
Pelucess Louis of Battenberg. 

Rumour has it that on the return of the 
Queen from the South, the betrothal of fair and 
stately Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holatein to 
the Grand Duke Alexts Alexandrovitch of Russia 
—unele to the Emperor Nicholas—will be 
annonncad., 

Tue Grand Dake George of Russia ie at La 

‘Turbie, mear Monaco, where he will stay until 
the end of May, The Grand Duke is* to con- 
veyed from Baku to Villefranche in one of the 
Imperial yachts, and he wili be joined by his 
mother the Empress Dowager after her visit to 
Copenhagen. 
Ar the Austrian Court it is contrary to custom 
for perishable articles to appear twice on the 
Imperial table. The resulb is large perquisites 
for the attendants, To one man fall all the un- 
corked bottles, to another the wine left in the 
glasses, to another the joints, and to another the 
game or the eweets, 

Tus Queen has arranged to pay a second visit 
to London after her retarn from the Continent, 
so that the season will open with special brilllancy, 
Tae Drawing-room to be held in person by the 
Queen in. May is sure to be crowded, and aa. the 
Princesa of Wales and al! her daughters are 
likely to be present, it is, of course, to be regarded 
as the firet great event of the season. 

Tr is definitely settled that. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are to represent the Qaeer at 
the Coronation of the Queen of the Netherlands, 
which is to take place about September 3rd at 
Amsterdam ; and there will be a series of festivi- 
ties, both there and at ths Hague, extending 
over a week. The Court of Serlin will be 
represented by Prince and Pricn:ess Albert of 
Peuseia ; and-the Grand Duke Serge and the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth are to come from St. 
Petersburg, the Archduke Frederick and the 
Archduchess Isabella from Vienna, the Prince 
and Princess of Naples from Italy, and the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Denmark 
from Copenhagen. The Prince of Walea will 
go to The Hague after bis visit to Homburg, 
and the Princess is to go there from Copen- 


Tre equeatrian picture of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught, by M. Detaille, 
has been hung in the private apartments at 
Windsor Castle. There was no room for this 
large picture either fn the corridor or in the three 
drawing-rooms, so the Queen decided te have it 
placed in the dining-room, which is at the north- 
easd cornér of the Castle, en suite with the White, 
Green, and Red drawing-roome, all of which look 
out over the East Terrace and garden. Hitherto 
no pictures have been hung in the dining-room, 


which contains the famous punch-bowl and ladle. 


which Randell & Bridge made for George IV. 
at a cost of ten thousand guineas, and which 
stand on s malachite pedestal presented to the 
Queen by the Emperor Nicholas L - 








In a cuble foot of phosphorescent. sea-water 
there have bean found 25,900 living creatures. 
Braxpy contains more alcohol thar any other 
spirits or wine—namely, 54 per cent. 

Tere sre three times as many muscles in the 
tail of the cat as there are in the human hands 
and wrists. 


In proportion to {te population, the United 
Kingdom “has a greater number of women 
workers than any country, and among them no 
fewer than 616,000 are set’ down as 

Statisticians claim that the earth will not 
support more than 5,994,000,000 people,- At the 
present rate of increase the utmost limit will be 
reached in the year 2072, 

Tus average speed of a carrier pigeon in calm 
weather is 1.210 yards a minute. With a strong 
wind in the direction of flight, some pigeons have 
covered 1,980 yards a minute, 





GEMS. 


Ir is only by perfect freedom of debate that 
we can hope to arrive at the truth.' 

Ir is hard to personats and act a part long, for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will 
always be endeavouring to return and will peep 
out and betray herself one time or other. 

THE doors of your soul are open on other's and 
theirs on you. Simply to be in this world, what- 
ever you are, is to exert an influence, an influence 
compared with which mere language and -per- 
suasion are feeble, 

Heatru {is the perfect balance between our 
organiam, with all its component parts, and the 
outer world, It serves us especially for acquiring 
a knowledge of that world. Organic disturbance 
obliges us to seb up a fresh and more spiritual 
equilibrium to withdraw within the soul. 

THE mastery of self is the end of true living, 
and this mastery fs shown, not in the negative 
attitude, by the things we do noi de, but by that 
mental power that compels the mind to the 
positive attitude-—the forcing of the mind to do 
that against which it rebels, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Minx Toast.—Cut a thin slice of bread, pare 
off the crust, and toast carefully to a golden 
brown colour, and butter ft while hot Have 
ready a teacup of boiled milk, very slightly 
thickened with flour (a teaspoonful to a pint) ; 
salt bo taste. 

A Dsticiovs Brows Brzap,-—Oae cup each of 

flour, yellow cornmeal, and white flour ; 

a cupful of treacle, one cup of milk, a pinch 

of salt and a teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved 

in the milk. Mix the flour, atir In the treacle, 
then the mifik and soda. Steam three hours. 

CHocoLaTs Buarc Mance —One quart of milk, 
half @ box of gelatine in one cup of water; 

als chocolate, rubbed 
smeoth In a little milk; three eggs, extract of 
vanilla to taste. Heat milk un 
add other Ingredients and boil five minutes, 
Pour into mould. Serve cold, with sugar and 
cream or custard. 

Lord GuivcEeR sg, in ® bowl half a 
ew brown sugar, @ cup treacle, haif a cup 
of bu , then pour over them half a cup of boil- 
ing water; stir wal! ; add one ogg, well-beaten, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, one nufal each 
of and cinnamon, half » teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, two and s half oupe of flour, Stir 
all Y with a spoon on buttered 





tins oe py 
H aq oven, taking care not to 
burn them. 
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STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bug surres is made from the milk supplied 
by the native cow of India. 


Eaca figure in a first-class waxwork exhibition 
has to be remade every four or five years. The 
wax loses Its colour, and becomes soft and spongy 
after that time, 


A Frencu authority on the venoms of insects 
and reptiles has established the fact that the 
poison of the hornet in sufficient quantity renders 
one safe from that of the viper. 

Caingsz brides, when putting on their bridal 
garments, stand in round, shallow baskets during 
their lengthy toilets. This is supp to ensure 
a and well-rounded lives in their new 


A Greman firm, it is reported, has placed tipon 
the market samples of pure ingotin, derived from 
coal-tar, which promises to supplant the vege- 
table indigo, as other dyes have been supplanted 
from the same source, 

On  parade-ground at Calcutta are several 
adjutants or argalas. These birds, which belong 
to the stork tribe, walk up and down the ground, 
and they look so much like soldiers that at a 
distance strangers often mistake them for grena- 


A BEAUTIFUL cave discovered at West Virginia 
years ago has just been explored. The cave is 
sald to contain many large rooms, which glisten 
with stalactites. The cave is of limestone for- 
mation, and is sald to be one of the largest, ff 
not the largest, in America, ‘ 

A PLAN for rendering paper as tough as wood 
or leather has been recently introduced on the 
It consists of mixing chloride of 
zine with the pulp in the course of manufecture. 
It has been found that the greater the degree of 
concentration of the zinc soletion the greater 
will be the toughness of the paper. 

Tue only soap which the’ Hindoos of the 
orthodox type employ is made entirely of 
table products, But soap is little in 
being almost an unknown luxury--with the 
natives, Among every hundred inhabitants of 
the country less than a shilling’s worth of soap 
is used in the course of « whole year. 

Tae highest observatory in the world {s that 
which has been erected by a number of wealthy 
men interested in aclence on Mont Blane, at 
height of 15,780 feet above the level of the sea, 
Since it was not possible to reach solid rock for 
the foundations, the house waa built in the 
frozen snow. 


various fruit bearing trees and shrubs the flavours 
that are characteristic of the fruits themselves. 
From apple-tree leaves, crushed and fermented, 
he obtains a liquid possessing the fragrance and 
taste of apples, and from vine leaves a beverage 
reasmbling wine. His theory is that the peculiar 
flavour of ap pears grapes and berrics is pre- 
pared In and derived from the leaves of the 
plant. 

Tasers has been for many years more or.less 
speculation as to the cause of hot water lakes, 
The most plausible theory is that by some sub- 
terranean channel or they connect with 
volcanic py Bmw son ye water, om ” 
principle range er, m 
cause of the Gulf stream. Sausuhice ta tdlow 
the surface of the water, there is an inlet, where 
a tremendous volume of water sqeeps closeinto the 
home of the great subterranean fires, A 
of the water is changed to steam. Some of ft 
may be thrown out by the eruption of the volcano 
but an immense current sweeps up to the 
of the earth again, and pours upon the consta 
perpetual stream of warm water, It would be an 
engaging study to foliow the course of the Gulf 
stream and discover, if possible, from what depth 
it proceeds, and by what fire the heat fs kept up, 


F 





geographers have wondered at it ever eince ite ex- 
istence waa discovered, 
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WOTICES. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
aucm—You must complete the contrack. 
Apex. —We do not give such computations. 
s¥:—Ootober Sth, 1268, fell on Thursday. 

Dovstrot.— You have been correctly informed: 

A. B.—There is no public institution of the sort. 

B, B.—A little resin added would answer better. 
| Eanwa.—Rub with coniimin salt to remove egg stains. 

Awxa.—It oduld not be théroughly done in the time. 

8. F. —The United States have by far the greater 
number. 

A. B.—Look in the London directory ; addresses are 
‘never 

Ruopa.—Soap and warm water used vigorously with 
a nail-brush. > 


Otp Reaper.—tIt is a weekly tenancy, and a week's 
notice is sufficient. 

M. R—-Pacsontings g7eid by. tele, but we cannot 
answer for the result. 

PuzzLeD Oxn.—War too long a matter to be dealt with 
here; consult a solicitor. 

Matcotm.—The father of an illegitimate child has no 

custody. 


legal right to its 
— the for the ular 
so were! semioniies lor partic 


Awxious.—We cannot undertaie to answer questions 
except through our columns. 


R. 83.—Only 2 constable pelsing: a cearch: wasrnat fe 
entitled to inspect the girl's boxes. 
Stivey.—A domestic servant give a month's 


aciee oh aiigr Ghia Be Stave her dibuation. 

IyExPErRizNceD —If you advertiee for accommodation 
of this kind yon will have pienty of offers. 

8. 0.—We Sdvise you to got Brunswick green : 
you can as cheap as you can make it. 

Inqurren.—Liverpool-street, London, is now the 
"ie covered ravage station in this country. 


Oty Sunscermen, — 8 is t engage a 
ecthiteh to make appRication a borrister. 
Lance —King is the most ancient of titles. It or 
ite equivalent is found in every known lanquage. 
EB. K.—Get a little ofl cf bergamot from the . chemist 
and mix with the parafi in ; latter should be pure, 
Ayxrovs Mozurr.—You are not bound to pay forthe 
strest lamp accidentally broken by your little boy. 
Trovst#p.—You had better have some one to see it; 
cannot say what it requires without an inspection. 


A. 0.—A special marriage license is granted only 
the eedibbtn of the peotinas and costs about £50. wl 


Marx.—Stewards on board ships are appointed by 
the owners generally, but sometimes by the captain. 


A. E.—No length of absence of either husband or 
wife authorises a second marriage unless a divorce t 


Eroar.—A florist who knows his business should be 
_ to tell you just what would be the best for certain 


Karre.—Clean six parsnips and steam. When nearly 
dome cool somewhat; peel; slice in long, flat slices, and 
fry in butter. 

Ayxtous.—A deserter from the Army or Royal Navy 
may be arrested at any tine, and trrespective of the 
lapse of years. 

Worrizp Morazr.—By all means bave the lad 
vepomnns oat & doctor in order that the real cause may 


ae a is hardly any wal B swe, 
pa reptes A omsel Wedge and a portion 
fab tb toi peeaee 
Iaword —We think you cannot be far wrong in 
add them by their proper titles—to do so does 
not seem to us at all out of place. 


InTERESTED.—Vegetables which havo suffered physical 
injury are said to be thrown into a state of fever, show- 
- 8 distinct rise and fall of temperature, 


§.—Most insurance companies insert a in 
sie palit | to the effect that the eum assured for is not 


InmAtete. 


pay 1 takes away his own life. 


8. paceshe arn famfliar material from which 

are made, has nothing to do with briar. The name 

$8 corruption of “ root," and the wood fs from 
the roots and stem of 4 shrub, 


Coxstan? Reaper.—A special marriage Hoense coats 
about £80. pert he gto Arges procla- 
pr must be made in each party's parish of 


ixeemmaiee —It ae be for you to prove 

injury resulted from what the per did, exeept 

rym Rommpadi Dare hs he would not do; 
sive up thought of suing. 


Brae.—Clean the skin first of all with soap and water, 
or water containing » little Hquid ammonia; then di 

a bit of red in warm water, and rub the part 
until the colonr is restored. 











Recon termg 


your holding a 

ence, providing yi" wrong tn our are always such 

thet your mother thoge you send and those 
you recei 


Beles es with water to the consistence of 

it to the spot. Let it remain till 

the following , then remove with knife or brush, 
and stain should. disappeared. 


Grnanp.—There is, strictly speaking, no salary 
attached to the Posttion of 3 of Prime Minister, but the 


latter always holds some a salary of £5,000 
per annum, 
a poe a Ae of French can my be 


the aid of o master, but not the ar 
nunciatiop. Join a French class; there are 
the Metropolis, 


estate is land and house property, 
else bein 


mean skins, wash them like 
with plenty of soap, squeeze out 
hang up to dry, combing the wool as 


E 
B 
E 
BE. 
a 
: 
zg 


Obronictes, 
wise, it is supposed to have been Nahasb. 


INSECURITY. 
Every on — I lean, 
Every y prop, I mean, 
Of whoee r I chance 


powe to 
Faile me when I need it most. 


presence 
Strength by which my spirit lives. 
Fail ap some mischance, 

circumstance, 


Dea 
Andi ‘ind myself indeed 
Leaning on a broken reed. 


When these earthly fetters part, 
All these clazps around my hears 
Fall away, and I aw left 

Of life’s sweetest joys bereft. 


To what depths of woe I drop, 
See’ vainly for some prop, 
All-sufficient to sustain 

One in loneliness aad pain. 


Like a Hwpee po man I reach 
Upward, and for aid beseech ; 

“ Help me, Lord!” TI cry, and stand 
Well- pperted by His hand. 


o> the ——. Seng the tide, 
hide 


Seen near; poe “IT be, 
Whirpers gently, “ Lean on me,” 


Rarthly ties how Insecure | 
Heavenly ties alone endure ; 

And my idols all were slain 

That I T inight this knowledge gain | 


Preariexen.—Of course would heve no right to 
your friend confided to 

ou. The fact that he not caution you against 
Setraying it does not make any difference, 

Kareuzexw.—The proper course is for the gentleman 
to place himself fn comm with your father, 
Giethe Se retuse Se Gos; eed break off the correspondence, 
‘and acquaint your father with the circumstances. 

GO. P.—We have known very much what you desoribe 
brightened up, first bara | well to remove the greas 
influence of smoke, &c,, and, when dry, apply co 


varnish with a brush in a warm room. 
Awxiovs To Kaow.—After the — of seven years 
should she bave and truant husband 


she could not be for bi » The 
vena a m,bowever, would be: i pa be 
no Pavers 


ne toni og h ——s = —_ purity, or 
thet which le Sp to the full lard of merit. As 
9 helene sterling Soe satan the demand of the 
wiul money of England, which is approximately 
ae 
Butta.—Core and i five large spples until the 
P, wash, and quarter ten dates. 
As each a ee ae ‘dtp it ye opin ao Aye ny 
Gvect with os caster sugar, and fill cach apple with dates. 
Bake in a slow oven until they sparkle. 


Epi x.- on wash and wipe the fruit, then grate 
the outer rind, being careful to avoid cutting into the 
bitter white layer. Out the lempape and extract the 
jaice, removin , Piace the ted peel in a 
wide mouthed 
lemon juice, and oo the the bottle 





A RADICAL PERMANENT CURD 
Medically approved) for Red Noses, 
$79 opiate under cover. Pam 
phlet “Red N ones, Onuse and Pre- 
veution,” 1/-. Machines for Ugly 
Noses. Partionlars for stamp. 

LE RAY 


RS 
Bpecialist,feath Casiie 8t., Liverpoo} 


OTTEY'S STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all obstructions, arisin g 
from = cause whatever, where Stee) and Pennyroy 
fails. Invaluable to women. Pest-froe, under cover, 
for 14 and 83 stamps from Tuomas Orrey, Chemist, 
Burton-on-Trent. Please mention LONDON READER. 


ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 


Vy application of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving a youthful appoar- 
ance, 3s. 6d., sent secretly packed for 50 stamps.— 
62, Theobsld's Road, Londen, W.C. Ear Machine, for 
outstanding éars, 10s. 6d. ; post, ils, 


NOSE MACHINE. 

This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into shape by wearing the instru- 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s. 6<., 
sont free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Read, London, opposite Bedford Row,  Establishod 
1850. Parcel free from observation, 


THE BEST HAIR DYE. 


2 he World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hair on the 

with Moustache and Beard. For Ladies’ Hair 
a <t for all Colours. Had at 3s, 6d., post 3s. 9d,, of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald's Road, High Holborn, 
London, W.0, 

















EARSLEY’S 4 Pr os 


WiDOW WELCH’S 





Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of al! obstructions, 
irregularities, anemia, and all female complaints. They contair 
no irritant, and have the approval of the Medical Proteasion 
Beware of Imitations, The only fepalne are in White Paper 

rappers, and have the name of and G. Kearsiey,” Boxe 
Is., is, 13464, and 3s. 98, of all chemists ; a “ERARSLEY I marcel abel 
14 or % stamps, by the makers, C. and G 17 
Street, Westminster 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" cures instantly, 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to " K.,” 
Lrv., HUDDERSFIELD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 





EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR, 


FV ani 


‘ DIAGONAL Ni 


\. CORSETS. 


Patented wn and om tha 
Will nog split in the Seanw mor tear 

in the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black, and 
all the Fashionable Colours aud 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
. and Coutil. 
A411, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 

per pair and upwarts, 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Bold by the princfpal Drapes 
and Ladies’ Outfitters, 


















Tur —— can be ae fe ~~ 
world, post- Threo-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Hightpence. The yearly subscription 
for ‘the Monthly Part, including Christioas Part, ls 
Bight Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 


At® Back Nowerrs, Parts ond Vo_umes are in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 448, i 
post free, gqishtpene ®. 
cloth, 4s. 6d 


Tux INDEX 1o Vou. LXIX. ts now Ready! Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpenco. 

Aw. Lerrens ro nx Appreasep To Tar Evitorn 

Pi Lowpon Reaper, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


»", We cannot undertake to return rejected mana- 
scripts, 


Now Ready, price 
Also Vol. LXIX., 


Sixpence, 
bound in 
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BERCHAM'S PASTIME PARCKL, 


The Prize Competition for £100. 


All Competitors are now informed that the correct solutions of the “ Oracles” were as follows :— 











, .. BURNT MILL, D FIRE EATER. 
BB ive .- ASH GREEN. E LIGHTSHIP. 
Beane .. SPARKFORD. F THE LOST CHORD. 


Six Competitors only were successful in giving the proper answer to each of the six puzzles, and the £100 has been 
equally divided, a cheque of £16 13s. 4d. being sent to each on February Lith. 

e names and addresses of the fortunate six are: Miss Beatrice A. Plummer, 14, Calverley Park, Tunbridge 
Wells; Miss Edith May Adams, Fernleigh, Heeley Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham ; Mrs. F. E. Bickerton, 101, Evershot 
Road, Tollington Park, London, N.; Mr. Thomas Shepherd, 9, Hall Street, Spring Bank, Hull; Mr. W. Lonnon, 9, Queens- 
gate Terrace, Freedom, Plymouth ; ’ Sergeant James Cochrane, 2nd Battalion Cameron Highlanders, Fort George, N.B. 

Readers of this paper who did not send for a Beecham’s Pastime Parcel, but who may now be curious to see what 
this unique Competition really was, can obtain a parcel, which is, irrespective of the Competition, big value for ONE 
SHILLING, by enclosing P.O. or stamps for this amount to 


The Proprietor of BEECHAM’S PILLS, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


nba —To those few correspondents who sent for who sent for BEECHAM’S PASTIME PARCELS, and have, for some reason 
Vthex, pot received them, in some cases « »ither the name or postal address has been omitted. PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. 








BEECHAMS PILLS 


FOR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, svon as 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, with Full 
Directions. The 1s. 14d. Bor contains Fifty-six Pills. 


The Sale now EXCEEDS SIX MILLION BOXES per Annum. 
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Pass the dull hours away” with 


BEECHAW’S * NOVEL” SERIES. 


A new issue of these unique publications now ready. The féading is good; the tales are all by popular authors, well chosen and care- 


fully selected ; the type is clear; and nearly every page is relieved by a special illustration which adds considerable interest to the tale. No. 


advertisement of any kind is introduced into these stories. The following are now on sale :— 
No. 5.— A Medal from the Royal Humane Society,” “ Pray, Sir, | No. 9.—* Buckthorne—Sowing Wild Oats,” ky Geoiirey Orayon. 
are you a Gentleman?” and ‘“‘ A Run for Life.” - (ae ‘ ” “ reek 
No, 6.—‘ The Bold Dragoon—The Adventure of my Grandfather,” No. 10,—* George Hilson, hy W. H. Maxwell, end “The: 
‘9 Slave,” by Captain Marryat. 
“The Adventure of my Uncle,” “The Adventure of my | F ; “ ; 
Aunt,” and “Rip Van Winkie,” by Washington Irving. | No. 11.—‘‘ Markham’s Revenge,” “A Fatal Gift,” ‘An Old Boy's 
No. 7.—‘The Poisoned Mind,” “The Alibi,” and ‘Awake at Last.” | Story,” and “The Two Fingers. 
No. 8.—“The Last in the Lease,” by Mrs. 5. C. Hall, and “* The No. 12.—“ Guests at the Red Lion,” ‘Gentleman in Plum-Coloured 
White Horse of the Peppers,"’ by Samuel Tover. Coat,” and “ Revenue Officer’s Story.” 


Only a limited number of each of these Books will be issued, so you should order at once from your newsagent. Price 1d. each, or they 
will be sent, post free, on receipt of 8d., by 
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